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EDITORIAL 


Who’s  Afraid? 

Not  so  long  ago  the  country  was  taken  by  storm  when  a  comic  cinema  cartoon 
brought  out  a  catchy  air  called  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big,  Bad  Wolf."  By  young 
and  old  alike  this  tuneful  challenge  to  fear  of  an  ancient  bug-a-boo  was  sounded 
on  every  side. 

Now  the  amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  notwithstanding  this  wide-spread  boast 
of  bravery  we  are  all  afraid  of  big,  bad  wolves.  The  sight  of  one  up  our  alley  would 
cause  the  stoutest  of  us  to  turn  heel  and  scamper  for  cover. 

Property  management  has  Its  own  big,  bad  wolves  enjoying  the  common 
characteristic  of  insufficient  knowledge.  These  wolves  are  named  GUESS  WORK, 
WILD  PROMISE,  AND  OVERSIGHT.  The  ravages  of  their  prowlings  through 
management  organizations  are  known  too  well  by  executives  who  must  explain  how 
these  wolves  got  loose  and  often  pay  for  the  damage  they  have  done. 

Just  as  civilization  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  our  people  rid  us  of  the 
menace  of  these  real  wolves,  increased  enlightenment  in  the  property  management 
field  has  driven  guess  work,  wild  promise,  and  oversight  from  our  more  modern 
offices. 

The  work  is  not  complete.  Managers  everywhere  must  heed  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  lay  down  sound  principles  for  their  successors  so  that  in  the  future  when 
we  croon  "Who’s  Afraid  of  the  Big,  Bad  Wolf"  we  will  neither  be  kidding  ourselves 
nor  the  public. 
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Creating  “Atmosphere”  in  an  Apartment  Hotel 

By  T.  Roger  Keane 


Reduced  to  a  few  words,  an  apart¬ 
ment  hotel  manager  has  two  things 
to  do :  to  produce  an  acceptable  cur¬ 
rent  profit  and  loss  account,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  capital  value  of  the  property. 
Difficult  as  the  first  of  these  functions  may 
be,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
second  is  even  more  so. 

Changes  in  design,  materials,  and 
equipment  have  become  so  rapid  and  far 
reaching  that  buildings  scarcely  ten  years 
old  are  now  facing  the  need  of  “modern¬ 
izing.”  Even  though  this  is  done  (and 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  done  to  insure 
adequate  earnings)  the  problem  is  not 
thereby  solved  permanently.  Progress  in 
building  construction  and  equipment  has 
not  by  any  means  reached  its  ultimate 
limit.  Every  indication  is  that  succeeding 
generations  will  witness  changes  still  more 
revolutionary.  These  changes  will  bring 
new  demands  for  modernizing,  demands 
which  must  be  met  again  and  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  building,  and  even  a 
structure  built  this  year  or  next  will  in¬ 
herit  the  same  problem  before  many  years 
have  elapsed. 

Obviously,  a  building  manager  striving 
to  earn  the  greatest  return  for  its  owners 
cannot  do  so  unless  the  building  is  cur¬ 
rently  regarded  as  first  class  for  its  type. 
Obviously,  too,  it  is  a  financial  as  well  as 
a  physical  impossibility  to  remodel  or  re¬ 
fit  his  building  constantly  in  order  to  em¬ 
body  in  the  property  at  all  times  the  last 
word  in  design  and  equipment.  He  must 


have  time  to  accumulate  the  necessary 
funds  from  earnings  and  time  to  appraise 
the  soundness  of  innovations  which  may 
have  a  current  vogue. 

In  some  measure,  therefore,  every  prop¬ 
erty  is  bound  to  possess  some  outmoded 
features.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  establishment  cannot  al¬ 
low  its  reputation  to  decline,  and  to  retain 
this  reputation  in  spite  of  inevitable  phys¬ 
ical  shortcomings,  an  apartment  hotel 
must  possess  some  attraction  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  physical 
characteristics.  Millions  of  dollars  in 
buildings  and  land  constitute  impressive 
tangible  assets,  but,  with  apologies  to 
Chesterton,  I  propose  the  thesis  that  the 
most  substantial  asset  of  a  residential  ho¬ 
tel  is  something  itself  so  unsubstantial  as 
to  challenge  description — something  we 
call  “atmosphere.” 

Nobody  would  seriously  propound  a 
theory  that  an  enterprise  would  run  on 
its  reputation  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Physical  handicaps  must  be  reme¬ 
died  eventually  by  physical  treatment,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  expenditures 
have  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  can  make 
or  break  the  success  of  the  business. 

Not  only  a  priceless  advantage  in  the 
long  run,  the  presence  of  an  atmosphere 
of  distinction  obviously  brings  higher  cur¬ 
rent  income — a  truth  so  apparent  that  ex¬ 
position  would  be  tiresome.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  an  establishment  possessing  an 
aura  of  dignity,  richness,  and  beauty  will 
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be  rewarded  by  patronage  at  higher  rates 
than  one  with  equal  physical  features,  but 
lacking  “atmosphere.”  The  experience  of 
the  last  three  years  may  seem  to  contra¬ 
dict  this,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
possession  of  a  fine  home  is  an  instinctive 
desire  of  most  human  beings.  Many  have 
been  forced  to  compromise  in  their  living 
standards,  and  many  have  made  a  virtue 
of  this  necessity,  but  it  is  normal  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  as  well  and  comfortably  as  their 
means  permit.  The  man  who  goes  through 
life  accumulating  riches  while  denying 
himself  a  share  of  legitimate  comforts  has 
always  been  a  shocking  oddity  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellowmen,  and  this  phenomenon 
occurs  so  infrequently  that  we  may  say  it 
has  little  economic  importance.  People 
today  who  can  afford  the  best  are  insisting 
upon  having  it,  and  after  a  painful  inter¬ 
lude,  show  encouraging  signs  of  willing- 

rness  to  pay  for  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  thoughts  behind 
I  the  creation  of  “atmosphere”  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  hotel.  It  is  not  a  case  of  art  for 
art’s  sake — it  is  strictly  a  business  prob¬ 
lem  for  all  of  us  whose  activities  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  interests  of  investors,  and 
whose  judgments  must  be  those  of  a  care¬ 
ful  fiduciary. 

The  dictionary  speaks  of  atmosphere  as 
'  “any  surrounding  element  or  influence; 

environment”  and  of  environment  as 
1  “whatever  encompasses;  one’s  surround- 

I  ings  or  external  circumstances  collec¬ 

tively.”  We  are  discussing,  therefore,  an 
abstract  element,  something  which  cannot 
I  be  touched  or  transported,  something 
without  pigmentation  or  avoirdupois.  We 
^  recognize  its  existence ;  we  understand 
that  it  can  be  created  and  employed.  While 
its  nature  is  that  of  a  psychic  influence, 
its  creation  depends  largely  upon  physio¬ 
logical  factors.  What  are  these  factors? 

Factors  of  Atmosphere 

Consider  as  a  project  an  apartment  ho¬ 


tel  of  a  thousand  rooms,  comprising  three 
hundred  renting  units.  The  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  four  or  five  acres  of  private 
grounds;  there  is  a  lounge  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  forty  feet  wide;  there  is  a  ball¬ 
room  of  approximately  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  a  dining  room  slightly  smaller. 
A  garage  for  two  hundred  fifty  cars  is 
tucked  away  underground.  Assuming  the 
architectural  style  to  be  an  established 
fact,  our  first  problem  is  to  provide  the 
physical  features  which  will  assure  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  distinction. 

It  is  impossible  to  select  any  one  or 
two  features  of  the  property  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  atmosphere  and  hope  that  their 
influence  will  be  extended  to  the  entire 
establishment.  Harmony  can  be  achieved 
only  by  perfection  in  every  individual  de¬ 
tail,  and  a  single  sour  note  lends  discord 
to  the  whole.  In  discussing  the  physical 
treatment  of  the  property  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order,  precedence  should  not  be  taken 
to  indicate  relative  importance. 

The  Grounds 

The  four  acres  of  grounds  surrounding 
the  buildings  may  be  simply  grass-cov¬ 
ered  spaces  with  walks  to  entrances,  or 
an  area  of  beauty  to  the  beholder.  Our 
vote  is  naturally  cast  for  the  latter.  Time 
permitting,  the  manager  may  study  land¬ 
scaping  and  plan  his  own  layout,  but  if 
this  is  impossible,  it  is  wise  to  consult  a 
competent  landscape  architect.  In  either 
case,  there  are  a  few  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  which  merit  attention.  Walls  aris¬ 
ing  from  grass  plots  are  seldom  sightly, 
and  call  for  foundation  planting,  usually 
with  evergreens.  Flower  beds  in  appro¬ 
priate  locations  add  charm  to  the  vista. 
Some  large  deciduous  trees  are  an  obvious 
necessity  for  shade  in  summer  and  non¬ 
interference  with  light  in  winter.  Vines 
on  the  buildings  lend  an  aspect  of  cool¬ 
ness  in  warm  weather,  taking  the  curse 
from  red  brick  walls  and  framing  some  of 
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the  windows  with  greenery.  Ground  ivy 
can  be  used  advantageously  where  grass 
cannot  flourish.  And  the  grass  plots  (by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  area)  should 
be  the  finest  of  well-kept  lawns.  Walks 
of  sufficient  width  should  be  constructed 
(budget  permitting)  of  attractive  tile 
rather  than  common  concrete.  Locating 
the  flower  beds  and  selecting  the  plants 
require  technical  skill.  If  at  all  possible, 
every  tenant  should  be  able  to  look  out 
upon  fresh  lawns,  rustling  trees,  and 
colorful  blossoms.  We  can’t  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  various  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers,  but  the  subject  deserves  special  study 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  Rotation 
of  blooming  is  elementary.  Some  annuals 
and  some  perennials  will  be  used  in  every 
landscaping  plan.  There  is  a  cost  angle 
to  this,  also.  Boundaries  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  walls,  hedges,  or  fences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  special  requirements.  In  any 
case,  the  design  and  execution  must  be 
good. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  give  ten¬ 
ants  a  pleasant  aspect  from  their  win¬ 
dows.  If  the  house  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  grounds  as  extensive  as  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  they  should  be  made  available  for 
use  by  the  tenants.  Rather  than  placing 
park  benches  around,  let  me  suggest  gar¬ 
den  furniture,  selected  for  comfort  and 
durability.  Parenthetically,  we  retired 
most  of  the  park  benches  at  Longwood 
Towers  last  year,  and  furnished  our 
grounds  at  very  reasonable  cost  with  hick¬ 
ory  furniture  having  split  bamboo  seats 
and  backs,  and  remarkably  comfortable. 
A  few  tables  and  gaily  colored  lawn  um¬ 
brellas  completed  the  set-up.  The  reac¬ 
tion  was  immediate  and  highly  gratifying. 
Where — outside  of  a  travel  pamphlet — 
could  a  more  delightful  setting  be  found? 
Lawns,  trees,  flowers,  comfortable  chairs 
in  proper  groupings,  attractive  compan¬ 
ionship  of  pleasant  neighbors,  surcease 
from  dust  and  noise  of  city  thoroughfares. 


all  combine  to  give  our  tenants  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  tranquility.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  who  normally  shut  their  doors  and  left 
for  a  month  or  two  in  summer  curtailed 
their  absences  to  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
remained  paying  patrons  for  the  dining 
room,  garage,  and  other  service  facilities 
for  most  of  the  summer. 

If  the  land  is  extensive  enough,  such 
features  as  small  ponds,  fountains,  rock 
gardens,  bird  baths,  etc.,  may  be  used,  but 
only  after  due  regard  for  their  appropri¬ 
ateness  in  the  general  plan.  Incidentally, 
encouraging  the  presence  of  birds  is  some¬ 
times  inadvisable.  Starlings  and  pigeons 
are  destructive,  noisy,  and  a  nuisance  gen¬ 
erally. 

Of  course  it  will  take  money  to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  beautiful  landscaping 
plan.  We  find  that  loam,  seeds,  shrubs, 
irrigation,  planting,  and  rolling  run  into 
sizable  sums.  Lawns  must  be  clipped  reg¬ 
ularly,  flowers  and  shrubs  tended,  garden 
furniture  cleaned  daily,  walks  edged  fre¬ 
quently,  trees  sprayed,  pruned,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  attention  by  tree  surgeons,  vines 
cropped  around  windows  and  doors,  and 
so  on.  But  general  considerations  aside, 
the  cost  of  transforming  a  common  grass 
plot  into  an  expanse  of  fine  grounds  may 
be  justified  solely  by  renting  success  in 
first-floor  apartments. 

.  The  Entrances 

Let’s  not  dwell  too  long  on  a  subject  on 
which  every  property  owner  is  keenly  con¬ 
scious.  Certainly  we  cannot  have  less 
pride  than  the  Baltimore  housewife  who 
scrubs  the  front  door  steps  every  morn¬ 
ing  ;  we  all  respect  the  tradition  of  polish¬ 
ing  the  handle  on  the  big  front  door.  But 
we  should  undoubtedly  go  much  farther, 
and  see  that  our  entrance  is  shielded  by  a 
well-tailored  canopy,  that  our  doors  are 
appropriate  in  style  and  fittings  to  the 
general  architecture,  and  that  in  every 
detail  the  entrance  is  impeccable,  from 
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I  lighting  equipment  to  the  vestibule  mat. 

We  must  eliminate  cracks  in  stone  steps, 
I  scratches  on  doors  or  frames ;  we  must  im¬ 
mediately  replace  glass  marred  in  any 
I  way. 

I  The  general  rules  of  personnel  selection 
must  be  applied  most  rigorously  in  filling 
the  post  of  footman.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  a  large 
Boston  hotel  had  discharged  its  footmen 
and  turned  over  their  functions  to  the 
taxi-cab  starters.  I  was  not  amazed  at 
all  when  the  house  was  sold  down  the  river 
two  or  three  months  later.  The  footman 
must  be  much  more  than  an  ornamental 
accessory  or  a  good-natured,  willing  servi¬ 
tor.  He  is  the  first  representative  of  the 
house  to  greet  the  prospective  tenant  mak- 
f  ing  a  visit  of  inspection.  He  is  the  badge 
I  which  identifies  the  whole  establishment. 
I  In  his  appearance,  manner,  speech,  and 
action,  he  should  be  a  worthy  representa¬ 
tive. 

Ilf  a  lobby  exists,  it  should  be  furnished 
in  good  taste,  with  intelligent  arrange- 
'  ment  of  the  offices,  newsstand,  etc.  Elim¬ 
inate,  by  all  means,  the  messiness  which 
j  is  the  stigma  of  hotel  lobbies  generally*. 

‘  In  an  apartment  hotel,  certainly  some 
more  sightly  background  can  be  planned 
f  than  rows  of  gaping  pigeon-holes.  At  the 
I  very  least,  we  can  avoid  stacking  things 
against  clear  glass  partitions,  or  causing 
I  irregular  shadows  on  textured  glass  en¬ 
closures.  A  volume  could  be  written  about 
the  uniformed  staff  on  duty  here.  Later, 
we  shall  discuss  a  few  of  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures,  but  since  we  are  now  considering 
the  physical  aspects,  let’s  go  on. 

The  Lounge 

In  a  transient  hotel,  the  lounge  and 
lobby  are  often  one.  An  air  of  commer¬ 
cialism  exists,  of  necessity.  The  place  is 
a  kind  of  vestibule,  primarily,  through 
which  people  pass  because  it  is  the  way 
in  and  out,  and  where  they  may  remain 


for  a  short  while  to  kill  time  between  en¬ 
gagements.  In  a  first-class  residential 
hotel,  the  lounge  should  be  another  living 
room,  the  great  room  of  the  manor,  a  place 
of  repose  and  comfort,  exuding  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  fine  private  home.  A  ten¬ 
ant  should  feel  at  home  here  as  truly  as 
in  his  own  apartment,  but  it  is  only  too 
true  that  in  many  residential  hotels  it  is 
only  so  much  “public  space.” 

Taking  for  granted  a  good  decorative 
finish  for  ceilings,  walls,  and  floor,  we 
must  select  furnishings  not  only  of  fine 
quality,  but  of  such  excellent  taste  as  to 
imply  a  subtle  compliment  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  good  taste  of  those  who  are  going 
to  use  it. 

The  kind  of  furniture  used  may  depend 
upon  the  architectural  background,  and 
here,  again,  expert  advice  may  be  invoked, 
but  it  must  be  expert.  A  competent  dec¬ 
orator  will  recommend  carpets  and  rugs, 
furniture  and  fabrics.  He  will  advise  the 
proper  draperies.  He  will  counsel  con¬ 
cerning  wall  hangings,  palms,  ferns,  fire¬ 
place  fittings,  fountains,  statuary,  lamps, 
table  scarfs,  and  other  accessories — and 
his  total  estimate  will  probably  leave  the 
manager  punch-drunk.  But  compromise 
here  is  impossible.  Half-way  treatment 
will  produce  less  than  half-way  benefits. 

Excellent  though  the  expert  counsellor 
may  be,  his  recommendations  must  be  in¬ 
telligently  checked.  We  are  just  emerging 
from  the  dark  age  in  furniture  styling 
which  embraced  most  of  the  last  century 
Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  in  the  period  of 
rapid  industrial  growth  and  readjustment, 
the  fine  old  ideas  of  craftsmanship  and  de¬ 
sign  in  furniture  were  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
The  last  hundred  years  produced  curios 
a-plenty,  but  little  of  beauty,  and  connois¬ 
seurs  have  naturally  looked  back  to  the 
eighteenth,  seventeenth,  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  for  design  of  inherent  excellence. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  there  has 
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been  a  renaissance,  early  expressed  by 
“Modernistic”  style,  and  later  by  combina¬ 
tion  of  old  and  new  in  the  so-called  Neo¬ 
classic.  Out  of  this  movement  may  arise 
a  modern  furniture  design  of  classic  value, 
but  it  is  too  soon  to  be  sure.  One  thing, 
though,  is  sure — ^that  people  of  good  taste 
and  discrimination  will  feel  at  home  in  a 
lounge  equipped  with  furniture  designed 
after  the  proven  tradition.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  modern  school  has  yet  to  win 
its  laurels  (no  pun  intended,  you  of  the 
inner  circle)  and  it  is  safer  to  discount 
for  a  while  the  enthusiasm  of  decorators 
who  swear  allegiance  to  it. 

But  the  lounge  furnishings  cannot  be 
stiffly  formal,  either.  The  room  is  not  a 
museum;  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
piece  be  strictly  contemporary  with  others 
or  even  an  exact  reproduction  of  its  orig¬ 
inal.  A  hundred  years  or  more  may  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  originals  from  which 
various  pieces  draw  inspiration;  comfort¬ 
able  down-filled  cushions  may  supplant 
narrow  tight  seats,  and  so  forth,  but  there 
should  be  unity  to  the  extent  that  the  en¬ 
semble  is  artistically  harmonious,  and  free 
from  painful  anachronisms. 

No  less  important  than  the  furniture 
itself,  is  the  discrimination  exercised  in 
placing  it.  Intuitive  good  taste  will  pre¬ 
vent  over-furnishing  and  will  distinguish 
between  pleasant  open  spaces  and  spots 
which  are  merely  barren.  In  a  large 
lounge,  furniture  may  form  several  “con¬ 
versational  groups,”  each  with  separation 
from  and  yet  association  with  the  other 
groups  in  the  room.  No  actual  barriers 
need  exist,  of  course — a  little  space  be¬ 
tween  one  intimate  group  and  another — 
a  pair  of  fine  fern  stands  behind  a  sofa — 
even  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the  lighting 
arrangements.  A  fireplace  (it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  real  one,  and  used)  affords  op¬ 
portunity  for  excellent  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Everj'one  agrees  that  the  skillful  em¬ 


ployment  of  ferns,  palms,  and  flowers  is 
most  important.  Poorly  planned,  they 
give  the  room  an  “institutional”  look. 
Properly  used,  they  add  richness  and  lux¬ 
ury,  possibly  more  than  any  other  single 
feature.  They  relieve  the  eye  by  break¬ 
ing  up  a  display  of  wood  and  fabric ;  they 
provide  elevation  at  intervals ;  they  soften 
the  lines  of  columns  which  are  otherwise 
too  patently  structural. 

Need  it  be  said  that  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  carpet,  and  drapery  must  be  repaired 
or  replaced  the  moment  it  shows  sign  of 
wear?  The  lounge,  above  all  places,  must 
not  have  an  air  of  genteel  shabbiness.  No 
plan  of  ’’ntelligent  economy  fails  to  con¬ 
template  intelligent  spending — ^this  is  one 
of  the  places  where  spending  may  be  wiser 
than  saving. 

As  to  the  lounge  equipment  in  general, 
just  one  last  word.  It  cannot  be  cheap.  If 
fine  furnishings  can  be  bought  at  a  low 
price — fine!  But  inferior  stuff  is  expen¬ 
sive  at  any  price.  It  won’t  last,  it  will 
never  look  the  part  it  is  supposed  to  play, 
and  discerning  people  will  appraise  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  it  and  act  accordingly.  Not 
only  must  the  lounge  give  an  immediately 
favorable  impression,  but  it  must  have  a 
depth  of  character,  a  lasting  charm,  an 
encompassing  atmosphere  of  excellence 
as  indestructible  as  it  is  indefinable. 

The  Dining  Room  and  The  Ballroom 

If  the  general  philosophy  of  excellence 
has  been  expressed  even  indifferently  well, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  detail  to  extend  its 
application  to  these  parts  of  the  house. 
High  quality  and  good  taste  -will  be  the 
guiding  spirits.  In  the  Longwood  Towers 
dining  room,  tablecloths  and  napkins  are 
pure  Irish  linen,  china  and  glass  are  of  re¬ 
fined  types  as  compared  with  conventional 
heavy  hotel  ware.  Tables  are  decorated 
with  candle  stands  and  flowers  in  a  re¬ 
strained  manner  comparable  to  the  best 
usage  in  private  homes.  Silver  is  cleaned 
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I  as  by  a  butler — not  hammered  by  shot. 

!  The  lighting  is  soft  and  kindlly.  Here,  as 
in  the  lounge,  a  few  inconspicuous  cages 
house  golden-voiced  canaries  whose  songs 
blend  pleasantly  in  the  hum  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  found  by  actual 
test  that  our  patrons,  on  the  whole,  prefer 
no  orchestral  music  because  it  doesn’t 
seem  homelike! 

That,  of  course,  suggests  again  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  theme.  Whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  New  Englanders  have  a  strong 
home-making  instinct.  Our  principal  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  overcome  their  reluctance  to 
give  up  an  individual  house  for  any  kind 
of  existence  in  close  community  with 
others;  our  great  advantage  is  their  re¬ 
luctance  to  abandon  an  establishment 
which  they  find  possesses  all  the  qualities, 
all  the  atmosphere,  of  a  fine  private  home. 

The  Apartments 

No  matter  how  impressive  the  lounge, 
lobby,  grounds,  and  other  common  quar¬ 
ters  may  be,  the  spell  will  be  broken  if  the 
apartments  fail  to  exemplify  the  same  ex¬ 
alted  standards.  Even  in  approaching  the 
I  living  quarters,  we  must  take  care  that 
corridors  and  elevators  are  consistent  with 
f  the  general  excellence.  Sometimes  the 
I  elevators  are  small ;  they  may  be  made  to 
'  look  larger  by  the  use  of  large  mirrors. 
!  The  floors  of  the  elevators  may  be  made 
attractive  by  a  small  but  good  oriental 
rug.  The  inner  and  outer  gates  should  be 
finished  perfectly,  and  adjusted  for 
smooth,  silent  operation. 

Corridors  must  be  adequately  carpeted, 
lighting  fixtures  equipped  with  lamps  of 
correct  shapes,  color,  and  wattage ;  all 
visible  hardware  polished,  if  intended  to 
be  bright.  Stairway  doors  with  glass 
panels  are  improved  by  the  use  of  cur¬ 
tains. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  apartment  should 
be  shown  or  offered  for  rental  unless  it  is 


in  prime  condition  and  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  as  it  stands.  Once  an  apartment 
has  been  occupied,  the  control  passes  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  manager  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  but  up  to  that  point,  he  can  and  must 
insist  that  the  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  fur¬ 
nishings  and  accessories  be  up  to  a  high 
standard.  Furnishing  apartments  de¬ 
mands  the  same  careful  study  of  style  and 
material  as  furnishing  the  lounge,  but  the 
selections  need  not  be  the  same.  While 
the  quality  must  be  reasonably  high,  and 
the  apartment  furnishings  complete,  the 
appeal  may  be  even  greater  if  the  aspect 
is  slightly  less  formal,  especially  if  the 
lounge  fulfills  its  destiny  as  the  “great 
room  of  the  manor.” 

Service 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing,  for  * 
the  most  part,  inanimate  physical  equip¬ 
ment.  Another  physical  factor  concerns 
the  human  mechanism  of  the  house  and 
how  it  functions. 

We  speak  of  service  in  a  hotel  and  of 
servants  in  a  household.  In  a  transient 
hotel,  service  is  good  if  it  is  complete  and 
prompt,  but  no  matter  how  honestly  the 
management  tries  to  foster  a  personal  re¬ 
lationship,  the  service  is  relatively  imper¬ 
sonal  because  it  has  to  be.  Essentially,  the 
patron  is  a  “guest”  who  unconsciously  ad¬ 
justs  himself  to  the  kind  of  establishment 
his  host  provides,  but  he  seldom  has  quite 
the  feeling  that  he  is  at  home. 

But  in  a  residential  hotel,  the  patron 
should  feel  that  he  is  at  home.  No  longer 
must  he  adjust  himself  to  the  tempo  of 
another’s  household.  He  should  feel  that 
he  has  his  own  domestic  staff,  even  though 
he  employs  it  only  for  brief  periods,  and 
he  will  have  this  feeling  if  the  employed 
personnel  is  carefully  selected  and  the 
operating  policy  is  carefully  formed. 

It  will  help  in  the  selection  of  employees . 
to  keep  in  mind  that  every  applicant  se¬ 
lected  should  be  suitable  for  the  staff  of 
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a  well-conducted  private  home.  While  we 
may  assent  in  the  theory  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  we  must  recognize  that  in 
a  domestic  establishment  there  exists  a 
profound  and  necessary  difference  in  sta¬ 
tion  between  master  and  servant.  The 
zone  of  difference  is  violated  when  a  ser¬ 
vant  assumes  an  air  of  easy  familiarity, 
or  implies  by  his  actions  or  bearing,  “I’m 
just  as  good  as  you  are.’’  Unfortunately, 
some  hotel  employees  commit  this  viola¬ 
tion.  In  contrast,  the  ideal  domestic  ser¬ 
vant  is  one  constituted  by  temperament  to 
accept  his  station  happily,  to  find  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  natural  hunger  for  self¬ 
esteem  in  the  perfect  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  to  consider  his  humble  calling 
as  one  possessing  a  dignity  of  its  own. 

Not  only  should  the  employees  be  of  the 
right  type  temperamentally,  but  they  must 
have  the  sturdy  virtues  of  honesty,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  industry — and  all  these  qualities 
are  only  the  prerequisites.  Good  health, 
pleasing  personal  appearance  and  voice, 
good  manners  and  diction  are  absolute  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  uniformed  staff  and 
front-office  employees,  and  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  in  employees  generally. 

To  derive  maximum  benefit  from  care¬ 
fully  selected  employees,  they  must  be 
adequately  trained  and  properly  uni¬ 
formed.  Livery  must  be  correctly  styled, 
neither  overdone  nor  underdone,  and  must 
be  maintained  in  fine  condition  by  clean¬ 
ing,  pressing,  repairing,  and  replacing. 
From  glistening  shoes  to  white  gloves,  the 
raiment  must  be  immaculate. 

Putting  into  action  the  characters  delin¬ 
eated,  the  service  to  tenants  should  be 
prompt,  efficient,  unostentatious — in  a 
word,  the  service  expected  by  people  of 
means  in  their  own  households.  The  serv¬ 
ice  for  house  accounts  should  be  no  less 
efficient  and  conscientious. 

The  fine  physical  set-un  I  have  tried  to 
describe  will  lose  its  charm  unless  it  is 
maintained  up  to  a  high  standard  of 


cleanliness.  Walls  and  ceilings  must  be 
cleaned  or  painted  long  before  they  cry 
to  heaven  for  attention,  floors  must  be 
polished  regularly,  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  every  foot  of  carpet  dusted  or 
cleaned  by  vacuum  every  day.  Windows 
have  to  be  crystal-clear.  All  the  work  in 
spaces  other  than  apartments  should  be 
arranged  at  hours  when  tenants  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  affected  by  these  housekeeping 
activities.  Realizing  the  importance  of  an 
exalted  level  of  cleanliness,  the  manager 
will  supplement  by  impromptu  inspection 
the  routine  surveillance  of  the  executive 
housekeeper,  not  only  in  the  prominent 
common  quarters,  but  in  those  parts  of 
the  building  which  are  seldom  seen  by  the 
tenants.  The  morale  of  the  service  staff 
is  sure  to  slump  if  dirt  in  out-of-the-way 
places  is  tolerated. 

It  is  not  apart  from  this  discussion  to 
point  out  that  the  executives,  too,  are 
bound  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  in  their 
dress  and  personal  grooming.  Where  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  prevailing  customs,  some 
formality  in  day  dress  should  be  observed. 
In  an  establishment  which  includes  a  first- 
class  dining  room,  the  manager  and  his 
wife  should  habitually  don  dinner  dress. 
If  an  atmosphere  of  distinction  is  to  be 
maintained,  they  must  lend  authenticity 
to  the  setting,  and  in  dress  and  manner, 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  their  phys¬ 
ical  surroundings. 

Guests 

Probably  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  halls  of  Congress  echoed  to  these 
words:  “If  you  want  to  have  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  you’ve  got  to  have  good  people.” 
Paraphrasing,  we  might  say,  “If  you  want 
to  have  good  atmosphere,  you’ve  got  to 
have  good  people.”  and  thus  epitomize  all 
that  could  be  said  concerning  a  most  vital 
phase  of  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
atmosphere.  If  we  strive  to  nrovide  an 
outstanding  and  fine  nhysical  background, 
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if  we  labor  mightily  to  staff  it  with  most 
worthy  employees,  we  have  to  believe  that 
we  shall  attract  the  patronage  of  excellent 
people.  And  yet  we  must  realize  that  a 
single  false  step  in  the  acceptance  of  ten¬ 
ants  will  introduce  a  note  of  discord ;  that 
a  series  of  inadvertences  in  this  regard 
will  bring  about  an  ugly  cacophony  where 
symphony  should  exist. 

Therefore,  much  as  we  may  hate  to  see 
a  possible  lease  sacrificed,  we  must  firmly 
relinquish  an  opportunity  to  make  a  rental 
to  a  person  or  family  manifestly  unsuit¬ 
able.  Discreet  and  inoffensive  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  determine  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  financially  competent  and  re¬ 
spectable.  In  a  large  establishment,  any 
attempt  to  apply  a  test  of  social  distinction 
is  an  absurd  impracticability,  and  any 
management  claiming  to  do  so  indulges  in 
a  flimsy  pretense  which  alienates  rather 
than  gains  the  patronage  of  people  who 
really  possess  social  importance. 

As  in  every  civilized  community  there 
must  be  a  certain  surrender  of  some  of  the 
natural  rights  to  individual  behavior,  so  in 
an  apartment  hotel  there  must  be  accept¬ 
ance  and  observance  of  a  code  which  re¬ 
spects  the  rights  and  comforts  of  others. 
Loud  radio  playing,  noisy  entertainment 
at  late  hours,  cooking  food  with  objection¬ 
able  odors,  permitting  children  to  rampage 
about  the  public  quarters,  suffering  dogs 
to  course  unleashed  about  the  property — 
all  these  are  peccancies  which  people  of 
average  good  taste  would  not  commit,  and 
they  feel  justified  in  expecting  from  their 
neighbors  a  similar  degree  of  considerate¬ 
ness.  If  there  be  just  cause  for  frequent 
complaints  by  tenants  concerning  these 
matters,  it  indicates  the  destruction  of  at¬ 
mosphere  and  warns  of  approaching  loss 
of  patronage. 

In  some  measure,  the  examination  of 
references  gives  a  clue  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  prospective  tenant  is  likely  to  be  de¬ 


sirable,  and  the  common  sense  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  renting  agent  will  tend  to  eliminate 
those  who  are  not.  But  after  all,  we  are 
working  night  and  day  to  bring  people  in 
— not  keep  them  out — and  now  and  then 
there  will  be  a  mistake  arising  from  a 
natural  enthusiasm  to  secure  tenants.  We 
have  all  had  experience  with  the  type  of 
person  who  leases  an  apartment,  proceeds 
to  raise  the  devil  generally,  and  when  ad¬ 
monished,  retorts  that  he  is  doing  nothing 
illegal,  that  his  home  is  his  castle,  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  do  as  he  damn  well 
pleases.  If  he  can  get  away  with  that  atti¬ 
tude,  the  manager  has  caught  a  Tartar, 
but  to  meet  just  this  rare  situation  the 
lease  should  include  among  its  formal 
covenants  clauses  covering  these  points, 
and  with  such  penalties  as  will  give  full 
force  and  effect  to  a  reasonable  and  sen¬ 
sible  code  of  behavior. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  invoke  these 
penalties.  If  the  regulations  are  reason¬ 
able  and  sensible,  gaining  sanction  from 
the  collective  ideas  of  the  great  body  of 
tenants,  the  management,  by  exhibiting 
uncompromising  intention  to  enforce 
them,  can  almost  always  secure  conform¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  inclined  to  be 
recalcitrant. 

An  excellent  tenant  body,  then,  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  our  whole  project.  Much 
as  has  been  said  concerning  other  features 
— the  beautification  of  the  grounds,  the 
decoration  of  the  lounge  and  apartments, 
the  selection  and  direction  of  employees — 
we  must  realize  that  these  are  features 
which  can  be  reproduced  without  serious 
difficulty  simply  by  spending  the  necessary 
funds  and  following  a  good  list  of  instruc¬ 
tions.  But  the  intangible  attributes  which 
transform  these  elements,  sublimating  the 
whole  to  make  it  deserve  the  name  of 
Home,  cannot  be  written  into  a  set  of 
plans  and  specifications,  cannot  be  bought 
by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money. 


Creeping  Up  on  Us 

By  Walter  S.  McCloud 

.  .  .  Being  an  alarm  to  the  Prevalence  of  Profit-Eating  Pests 


ONE  thing  you  can  be  sure  of :  Walter 
Disney  has  never  been  a  building 
agent.  .  .  .  The  fine  sympathy  he 
exhibits  for  creatures  of  the  mud,  dust, 
and  stagnant  waters  never  grew  out  of 
a  Realtor’s  realistic  combat  with  the  van¬ 
dals. 

Our  world  must  have  its  whimsy,  and 
its  diverting  sidelights.  But  let  us  save 
the  movies  for  the  evening  and  come  back 
to  business.  What  minor  and  major 
tragedies  are  not  writing  themselves  in 
red  ink,  while  we  leave  the  vermin  to  their 
pleasures  and  devastating  obsessions? 

It  is  decidedly  a  fact  to  become  alarmed 
over  that  parasite  infestations  are  increas¬ 
ing  rather  than  losing  ground.  All  over 
the  country,  all  over  the  world,  human 
forces  are  being  drawn  tight  to  crush  the 
ravages  of  properties,  crops,  and  personal 
health.  Somewhat  oblique  to  your  imme¬ 
diate  concern  as  a  building  manager — but 
interesting  for  its  unexaggerated  slant  on 
existing  pest  peril — is  a  feature  article 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  Collier’s. 
Read  it — and  weep  for  the  personal  losses 
by  vermin  that  your  own  backyards  and 
basements  may  be  sustaining,  while  you 
are  taking  too  short  a  view  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  successful  building  management. 
Any  health  official  could  elaborate  from 
the  public  health  angle,  and  bulletin  after 
bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  comparative  satisfactions  of  riding 
in  a  street  car  or  riding  in  a  town  car  may 
hang  by  the  tail  of  a  rat.  Rats  alone  in 
this  country,  destroy  over  $500,000,000 
worth  of  property  annually.  Say,  then, 
that  your  code  apportionment  of  loss 
should  be  slight  in  ratio,  but  you  may  just 


be  that  unlucky  “little  fellow”  who  takes 
the  heavy  end. 

Taking  the  heavy  end,  when  hotel,  store, 
farm,  or  building  tenants  begin  their 
growling  bombast,  is  too  often  the  un¬ 
fortunate  outcome  of  never  having  been 
awake  to  the  seriousness  of  such  nuisance, 
or  else  going  to  sleep  on  the  pest  situation. 
Rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  silverfish,  ants, 
flies,  moths,  carpet  beetles,  book  lice,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  bedbugs,  fleas,  spiders,  termites, 
and  food  insects — ^all  these  potential  profit- 
eaters  and  health  destroyers  should  be 
faced  in  fancy  long  before  they  affect  your 
bookkeeping  figures. 

Let  us  quote  a  few  figures  to  start 
thoughts  percolating.  Do  you  know  that 
in  insect  existence  there  are  8  generations 
to  the  year  against  a  single  generation 
every  16  years  in  humans?  Considering 
the  history  of  men  and  lice  as  of  400,000 
years,  how  can  we  have  less  than  3,200,000 
generations  of  insects  against  24,000  gen¬ 
erations  of  humans?  It  is  estimated  that 
Chicago  nurtures  from  14,000  to  15,000 
varieties  of  insects.  It’s  a  ticklish  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  power  of  multiplication  and  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  insect  world  is  a  far 
greater  threat  to  civilization  than  any  war 
that  has  thus  far  taken  place.  The  annual 
loss  of  life  caused  by  infectious  disease 
spread  by  insects  and  vermin  far  outnum¬ 
ber  the  losses  of  life  in  the  world  war; 
and  when  we  add  to  that  the  loss  of  food 
and  property  destroyed,  the  total  wreck¬ 
age  staggers  the  imagination.  One  can 
only  guess  as  to  the  latter,  for  even  the 
figures  quoted  can  be  enlarged. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bug-fight  cannot 
be  given  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
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stance  of  human  war.  It  must  be  an  on¬ 
slaught  without  the  glory  of  flying  flags 
and  big  drums — a  prosaic  undertaking 
founded  on  common  sense,  with  proper 
application  of  insecticides  and  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  trained  professional  ex¬ 
terminator. 

Hans  Zinsser  in  his  entertaining  Rats, 
Lice,  and  History  observes,  “The  evolution 
toward  higher  things  may  gain  velocity 
with  time,  and  in  another  100,000  years 
the  comparison  of  the  race  of  man  with 
that  of  rats  may  be  less  humiliatingly 
obvious.” 

The  fact  that  vermin  and  insects  are 
now  more  prevalent  than  ever  before — 
and  that  the  more  condensed  the  popula¬ 
tion  becomes  in  the  cities,  the  more  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  these  destructive  organ¬ 
isms — is  sharply  distressing  in  the  face  of 
Zinsser’s  shady  optimism. 

There  is  hope,  however.  Science  is  not 
asleep.  The  next  fifty  years  will  show 
gratifying  victories  because  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  and  intelligent  work  of  trained  en¬ 
tomologists,  and  exacting  methods  by 
commercial  exterminators. 

In  the  meantime,  each  building  manager 
has  his  own  irritations  to  cope  with,  and 
may  learn  something  of  value  from  the 
following  dissertations  on  creatures  be¬ 
deviling  his  bliss.  (One  almost  begins  to 
itch  before  discussing  a  bothersome  sub¬ 
ject  like  this.) 

La  Cucaracha — The  Gypsy  Invader 

There  are  conscientious  rent-payers 
among  all  nationalities.  But  leave  it  to 
a  COCKROACH  to  make  lease-breakers! 
One  villian  roach  scuttling  from  a  grocery 
bag  to  safe  seclusion  under  a  floor  molding 
— and  then  you  have  panic  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  The  dread  of  a  wolf  at  the  door  may 
be  less  terrifying  to  a  tidy  housewife.  At 
least,  the  depression  has  meted  out  just 
one  wolf  to  a  doorstep ;  but  where  there  is 


a  single  cockroach  today,  the  course  of  a 
week  may  bring  a  host  of  them ! 

These  loathsome  little  gypsies  set  up 
camp  wherever  they  can ;  their  filthy 
fancies  lure  them  to  dark  and  damp  areas 
close  to  pipes,  and  quiet  corners  accessible 
to  food  and  moisture.  There  they  colon¬ 
ize  in  a  most  amicable  way. 

Give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  take  a 
yard.  If  time  or  thrift  postpones  an  im¬ 
mediate  cracking-down,  they  often  supple¬ 
ment  their  night-walking  with  bold  forays 
in  broad  daylight.  Big  as  life,  a  gypsy 
band  of  the  flat-bodied,  foul  smelling  crea¬ 
tures  may  slink  across  a  drainboard,  even 
as  an  appalled  tenant  stands  watching 
their  insolent  maneuvers !  We  wonder  how^ 
many  invited  guests  happened  upon  this 
sight  when  visiting  friends. 

Skip  This  If  Bug  Biology  Bores  You 

Anyone  who  has  captured  cockroaches 
for  the  sake  of  studying  them,  has  been 
fascinated  by  the  life  processes  of  this 
pesty  crawler.  Cockroaches  reproduce  by 
means  of  eggs.  These  are  carried — six¬ 
teen  in  number — in  a  brown  case  or  cap¬ 
sule  protruding  from  the  tip  of  the  ab¬ 
domen.  The  capsule  is  oval  with  roundish 
ends,  and  has  a  longitudinal  serrated  edge, 
which  is  uppermost  while  in  position  with 
the  body  of  the  female.  It  is  formed  by  a 
secretion  of  a  “collaterial”  gland  poured 
out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  a  chamber 
(vulva)  into  which  the  oviducts  lead.  The 
secretion  is  at  first  fluid  and  white,  but 
hardens  and  turns  brown  on  exposure  to 
air.  Thus  a  mould  of  the  vulva  is  formed 
which  is  hollow  and  opens  forward  toward 
the  outlet  of  the  common  oviduct.  Eggs 
are  now  passed  one  by  one  into  the  cap¬ 
sule,  and  as  it  becomes  full  its  length  is 
increased  by  fresh  additions,  while  the 
first  formed  portion  begins  to  protrude 
from  the  body  of  the  female.  When  six¬ 
teen  eggs  have  descended,  the  capsule  is 
closed  in  the  front. 
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Eight  embryos  in  one  row  face  eight 
others  on  the  opposite  side,  being  alter¬ 
nated  for  close  packing.  Their  ventral 
surfaces  which  are  afterwards  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  ground  are  opposed,  and  their 
rounded  dorsal  surfaces  are  turned  toward 
the  wall  of  the  capsule ;  their  heads  are  all 
directed  toward  the  serrated  edge.  After 
intervals  of  seven  or  eight  days,  the  cap¬ 
sules  are  dropped  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
crevice.  The  ripe  embryos  are  said  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  fluid  (saliva)  which  softens  the 
cement  along  the  dorsal  edge  and  enables 
them  to  escape  from  their  prison.  The 
female  is  believed  to  help  in  the  process  of 
extrication. 

Cockroach  larvae  are  at  first  white  with 
black  eyes,  but  soon  darken.  The  insects 
do  not  pass  through  any  pupal  or  resting 
stage,  but  gradually  increase  in  size 
changing  their  skin  several  times  before 
reaching  maturity.  They  hardly  differ 
outwardly  from  the  adult  except  in  the 
absence  of  wings.  The  male  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  female  by  well-developed 
wings  and  wing  covers;  it  is  slighter  and 
weaker  than  the  female,  and  stands  higher 
on  its  legs  than  the  female  whose  ab¬ 
domen  trails  the  ground. 

The  first  change  of  skin  occurs  imme¬ 
diately  after  escape  from  the  egg  capsule ; 
the  second,  four  weeks  later,  the  third  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  after  a  year’s  interval.  At 
the  sixth  month  the  insect  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  at  the  seventh  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  perfect  insect  (now  four  years  old).  The 
changes  of  the  skin  are  annual,  and  like 
fertilization  and  ovigosition,  take  place  in 
the  summer  months  only.  All  species  fly 
when  full  grown.  There  are  one  or  two 
generations  a  year,  depending  on  the 
species. 

Now  Begin  Again 

Cockroach  children  run  about  with 
great  activity,  feeding  upon  any  food  they 


can  find.  Whether  trained  by  modern 
methods  of  child  behavior  or  not,  they 
soon  learn  to  “eat  anything.”  A  typical 
menu : — woolens,  sugar,  cheese,  bread,  oil, 
lemon.s,  ink,  flesh,  fish,  leather,  fruit 
juices,  dead  bodies  of  other  cockroaches, 
their  own  skin  cases,  empty  egg  capsules, 
bark,  leaves,  paper.  Someone  is  happy  to 
have  discovered  one  diet  that  disagrees 
with  them.  It  is  cucumbers! 

Cockroaches  have  literary  tastes,  too. 
The  sizing  or  paste  used  on  the  cloth  cov¬ 
ers  and  in  the  bindings  of  books  is  very 
attractive  to  them.  Persistent  critters! 
They  sometimes  eat  off  the  gold  lettering 
of  book  titles  to  get  at  the  albumen  paste 
beneath.  It  is  against  such  tenacity  of 
purpose  that  mere  humans  attempt  to 
win! 

The  oriental  roach  is  most  common  in 
houses  in  the  East  now,  but  it  has 
“traveled”  even  as  far  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  New  Mexico.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  European  and  particularly  the  Eng¬ 
lish  species,  easily  spotted  by  the  almost 
wingless  state  of  the  female  in  its  adult 
state  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  wings 
of  the  male.  In  color  it  is  very  dark  brown, 
almost  black.  It  glistens  and  bustles  in  a 
proud  stoutness  quite  possibly  envied  by 
other  breeds  not  nearly  so  robust.  The 
name  “black  beetle”  aptly  applies. 

We  have  one  native  roach,  the  only 
American  beauty  —  one  -  and  -  one  -  half 
inches  long,  light  brown  in  color  and  with 
wings  expanding  nearly  three  inches. 

Boldest,  most  prolific  and  most  destruc¬ 
tive  among  house  roaches  is  a  German 
villain,  known  as  the  Crotin  or  waterbug. 
Long  black  stripes  on  the  pronotum  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  pale  yellowish-brown  form 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  long. 

Several  kinds  of  roaches  are  thriving 
gleefully  in  Chicago.  Just  how  numer¬ 
ously  and  joyfully  they  live  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  one  hotel  in  the  Loop  harbors 
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420  likely  living  places  for  interested 
comers ! 

The  damage  that  cockroaches  do  is  not 
only  confined  to  products  consumed,  but 
in  the  soiling  and  spoiling  of  everything 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  They 
leave,  wherever  they  occur  in  numbers, 
an  offensive  sickening  odor,  well-known 
as  the  “roachy”  smell,  which  is  persistent 
and  cannot  be  removed  from  shelves  and 
dishes  without  washing  with  caustic  soap 
and  boiling  water.  This  odor  comes  partly 
from  the  excrement,  but  chiefly  from  a 
dark  colored  fluid  from  the  mouth  of  the 
insect,  with  which  it  stains  the  runways; 
and  also  in  part  from  the  scent  glands, 
which  occur  in  the  bodies  of  both  sexes 
between  certain  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  which  send  out  an  oily  liquid  possess¬ 
ing  a  disagreeable  odor. 

The  filth  of  the  cockroach,  assisted  by  a 
man-made  mixture  of  malice,  is  his  own 
undoing.  The  most  effective  method  of 
roach  destruction  is  dusting  of  all  roach- 
infested  places,  particularly  dark  corners 
of  closets,  sink  areas,  and  ba.seboards,  with 
sodium  fluoride,  and  other  standard  in¬ 
secticides.  The  roaches  do  not  feed  on 
the  powder,  but  their  bodies  pick  it  up 
and  in  cleaning  their  feet  and  legs  they 
take  particles  of  the  material  into  their 
mouths  and  poison  themselves. 

The  professional  exterminator,  of 
course,  is  most  adept  when  there  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  wholesale  suicide. 

The  Dirty  Rats 

Like  all  crafty  racketeers,  rats  run  to 
cities  for  their  harg-outs — or  shall  we  say 
castles?  And  the  “brains  of  the  gang”  is 
in  every  rat  skull.  Singly  and  in  droves, 
rats  are  the  wickedest  thinkers  among  all 
the  vermin  and  rodents  haunting  the 
dreams  of  property  managers. 

Come  at  odds  with  a  rascal  some  dark 
night  and  watch  it  bare  its  teeth  and 
strain  to  outwit  you!  As  examples  of  in¬ 


telligence,  even  telephone  wires  have  been 
drafted  as  quick  lines  of  escape  or  as 
means  of  casual  transit  from  one  building 
to  another  by  these  wily  creatures.  Care¬ 
less  plumbing  repairs  with  openings 
through  the  floors  afford  another  avenue 
of  ingress  and  egress. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  at  the  enormous 
losses  from  evil-doing  rodents  in  big  cities 
every  year !  Old  wooden  wharves,  bricked 
sewers,  extensive  lumber  yards,  ancient 
factories,  grain  markets,  eating  places— 
all  lend  them  happy  feeding  and  breeding 
grounds.  And  they  return  the  favor  of 
“free  housing”  with  deliberate  and  danger¬ 
ous  mischief.  Ask  the  plumber  and  car¬ 
penter  to  corroborate  this  also. 

Look  at  this!  In  1908  the  Biological 
Survey  made  a  careful  study  of  rat  infes¬ 
tations  in  two  cities,  Washington  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  with  the  result  that  actual  losses 
of  produce  and  other  property  amounting 
annually  to  at  least  $400,000  and  $700,- 
000  respectively,  were  revealed.  These 
sums  are  nearly  in  ratio  to  the  populations. 
The  Women’s  Municipal  League  of  Boston 
recently  announced  that  losses  from  rats 
in  that  city  amounted  to  $1,350,0000  each 
year.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  esti¬ 
mated  the  damage  from  rats  at  $1,000,000 
yearly. 

Rats  have  been  known  to  attack  infants 
and  cause  death.  They  have  been  proved 
dangerous  carriers  of  typhus  germs 
through  the  fleas  that  go  wherever  they 
go;  and  they  go  wherever  man  goes,  hav¬ 
ing  followed  him  around  the  earth  with 
evil  objective. 

There  is  a  weak  laugh  for  the  logic  of 
the  bright  man  who  suggested  that  “the 
first  requisite  of  successful  rat  eradication 
is  to  make  it  a  table  delicacy.”  Already, 
we  are  fed  up.  Stewing  and  slicing  and 
wrapping  in  cellophane  should  amount  to 
small  potatoes  beside  the  gross  eradication 
of  rats  that  neater  forms  of  determined 
effort  can  effect. 
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The  commercial  exterminator  has  made 
every  effort  to  know  the  habits  of  his 
enemy,  the  rat.  He  has  followed  the  rat 
from  his  hypothetical  origin  in  the  Orient 
to  every  known  country;  across  the  big 
waters;  from  the  city  to  the  country  in 
dauntless  scorn  of  distance  until  the 
United  States  became  thickly  infested  with 
brown  rat  family  ties. 

Even  so,  a  prophet  is  often  without 
honor  in  his  own  city!  Intelligent  build¬ 
ing  managers  sometimes  take  lightly  the 
accredited  commercial  exterminator’s 
warning,  “You’re  going  to  have  rats  in 
this  building,”  and  later  hopefully  turn 
to  extravagantly  advertised  and  worthless 
devices  for  rat  riddance.  With  so  many 
poisons,  viruses,  traps,  and  gadgets  of 
questionable  usefulness  being  exploited, 
the  services  of  experts  should  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  means  to  effect  genuine  economy. 

No  normal  pest  is  more  prolific.  The 
female  brown  rat  is  known  to  bring  forth 
six  to  eight  litters  per  year,  of  five  to  nine¬ 
teen  young  each  time. 

Experts  have  seen  the  brown  rat  in  all 
his  haunts,  moving  furtively  at  night,  feel¬ 
ing  and  smelling  his  way  along  walls  and 
holes  and  passages.  Exterminators  have 
seen  him  gnawing  vegetable  matter,  con¬ 
suming  nuts  and  seed,  eating  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  his  strong  teeth  can  master. 

A  sudden  influx  or  migration  of  rats 
may  usually  be  attributed  to  a  deprivation 
of  food  in  one  of  their  haunts.  The  best 
means  of  keeping  rats  from  your  building 
is  to  build  them  out,  in  other  words  give 
attention  to  rat-proofing.  All  doors  should 
be  closed  tightly,  and  all  pipes  connected 
to  the  outside  should  be  closely  sealed, 
etc.  The  writer  had  the  experience  in  a 
large  Chicago  hotel  of  successfully  trap¬ 
ping  a  prodigious  number  of  rats ;  only  to 
learn  upon  careful  investigation  (when  he 
became  suspicious)  that  the  well  fed 
beasts  were  coming  in  greater  numbers 
through  holes  leading  in  from  the  street. 


When  these  were  blocked  up,  the  rat  nuis¬ 
ance  ceased. 

Food  is  an  important  factor  in  all  rat 
infestation.  Skimpy  nourishment  limits 
the  number  of  rats  that  premises  will 
harbor,  and  reduces  the  breeding.  Starv¬ 
ing  also  renders  poisoning  and  trapping 
more  effective.  All  of  this  indicates  that 
garbage  and  refuse  receptacles  should  be 
well  covered,  and  places  kept  in  sanitary 
condition. 

Poisoning  is  the  most  efficient  means  yet 
known  of  destroying  rats.  Trapping  is 
also  effective  but  requires  more  skill  and 
labor,  involving  choice  of  the  right  device 
and  its  proper  baiting.  For  either  means 
of  eradication,  the  commercial  extermin¬ 
ator  should  be  consulted.  There  are 
poisons  dangerous  to  use  without  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  the  product  and  its 
safe  handling,  in  order  not  to  peril  human 
life.  Purchasing  of  rat  traps,  without 
specialized  knowledge,  may  result  only  in 
that  much  less  cash  in  the  cash  drawer. 
One  gets  what  he  pays  for  in  this  rat- 
ridden  world. 

Deliver  Us  from  Silverfish 

It’s  swat,  swat,  swat  until  the  housewife 
becomes  exhausted.  And  then  it’s  to  the 
telephone  with  another  impatient  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  building  manager  when  the 
silverfish  get  pranky.  “Can’t  imagine 
where  they  come  from.  We’re  simply 
overrun.  Do  something  quick !  We  found 
them  in  the  bath  tub  this  morning.” 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  flighty  in¬ 
truder  that  your  tenants  may  cry  about: 
silver  or  pearl  grey  with  three  long  tail¬ 
like  appendages,  shimmering,  wispy  and  ! 
illusive.  Indeed  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  when  this  nimble  pest  gets  in,  for 
it  multiplies  with  celerity. 

The  tribe  increases  in  basements,  usu- 
allv,  where  the  silverfish  finds  food  in  and 
about  trash  containers  and  incinerators 
and  warm  walls.  But  the  insect  is  not 
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brought  in  with  nor  fed  from  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply  as  commonly  supposed  from  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  seek  shelter  there.  Silver- 
fish  are  often  quite  as  abundant  in  base¬ 
ments  of  buildings  heated  by  gas  or  oil 
burners.  Building  material  forms  the 
nesting  places,  especially  near  heat. 

The  comfortable  warmth  is  a  factor  in 
its  carefree  existence.  It  has  undoubtedly 
become  so  prevalent  a  pest  because  of 
pleasant  modern  heating  conditions  in  ho¬ 
tel  and  apartment  basements. 

Leasing  of  dwelling  quarters  is  defi¬ 
nitely  hindered  by  the  presence  of  these 
pests  that  are  so  greedy  for  the  paste 
back  of  wallpapers;  they  damage  books; 
they  fuss  around  pantries;  they  feed  on 
furs  and  leathers  to  get  “into  the  hair” 
generally. 

Bedbugs 

Over  polite  card  tables,  bedbugs  some¬ 
times  come  up — in  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation.  “What  do  they  look  like?”  asks 
a  lady  with  a  perfect  poker  face.  But  it  is 
mighty  doubtful  that  she  has  never  seen 
one.  Little  as  the  fact  is  admitted,  it  re¬ 
mains  that  bedbugs  appear  in  the  best  of 
homes.  Visiting  relatives  may  bring  them, 
not  by  design  but  innocently,  in  their 
trunks  or  suitcases.  Laundry  baskets  may 
convey  them.  Neighbors  may  assist  to 
spread  them.  Traveling  in  any  form  of 
public  conveyance  may  permit  the  bedbugs 
to  jump  about.  Packages  from  stores  af¬ 
ford  perfect  transportation  to  them. 

No  tenant  bargains  for  bedbugs,  how¬ 
ever,  and  “scram”  is  the  first  active  idea 
when  an  adventurous  blighter  dares  the 
daylight  and  an  eagle  eye  perceives  him. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  building  manager  to 
get  busy  at  once,  for  the  small,  round,  flat¬ 
bodied,  mahogany-colored  bugs  (measur¬ 
ing  about  Vn  in.  across)  multiply  like  fury. 
And  they  migrate. 

Bedbugs  are  cunning  in  finding  secret 
hide-outs.  The  female  deposits  her  hun- 
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dreds  of  eggs  in  the  cracks  of  bed-steads, 
springs,  mattresses,  behind  wallpaper,  or 
on  objects  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  other 
crevices  of  furniture  near  the  beds.  The 
flat  body  of  the  bedbug  allows  her  to  enter 
very  small  openings.  Usually  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks  are  required  for  development 
from  eggs  to  adult.  But  incubation  may 
occur  close  to  the  beginning  of  a  lease — 
and  leases  have  been  broken  for  less! 

Bedbugs  earn  the  hate  they  inspire,  both 
as  infringers  on  personal  comfort  and  as 
possible  carriers  of  disease.  And  the  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  institute  im¬ 
mediate  efforts  of  eradication  will  warrant 
the  odium  which  attaches  to  bug-infested 
premises.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  “Bed-bug 
Row?” 

If  in  despair  and  rage,  a  family  moves 
out  because  of  bedbug  infestation  another 
danger  pops  up.  For  with  the  failure  of 
their  usual  source  of  food  (the  human 
body — for  blood  is  the  best  food),  bedbugs 
scurry  to  windows,  pass  along  walls,  run 
along  pipes  or  other  channels  to  inveigle 
their  entrance  into  adjoining  apartments 
or  houses,  moving  in  slow  and  steady 
shifts,  sometimes  for  months  at  a  time. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  select¬ 
ing  the  type  of  insecticide  used,  and  the 
method  of  application. 

Ants 

Ants  are  a  spring  symptom  common 
among  agents  for  buildings.  The  trained 
entomologist  or  experienced  commercial 
exterminator  knows  ant  families  like  Ein¬ 
stein  knows  atoms. 

You’ve  heard  of  Charley’s  aunt,  but  only 
the  professional  exterminator  recognizes 
the  figure  and  the  fancies  of  Pharaoh’s 
Ant.  And,  in  ousting  any  ant,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  in  on  the  private  lives  of 
the  several  species  that  infest  pantries, 
basements,  and  house  timbers. 

Pharaoh’s  Ant  is  very  small,  reddish 
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orange  in  hue,  and  exhibits  a  fondness  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  with  special  taste  for 
lard,  bacon,  and  various  other  meats.  It 
also  feeds  on  sweets  and  on  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  clothing.  The  nest  is  some¬ 
times  constructed  outside  the  house,  but 
more  often  in  the  walls  of  the  foundation. 
Each  nest  contains  two  or  three  queens. 
The  rate  of  reproduction  is  very  high,  so 
that  a  few  months  after  a  colony  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  may  contain  several  hundred 
workers. 

The  Cornfield  Ant,  which  makes  most 
of  the  ant  hills  that  we  see  outdoors,  comes 
into  houses,  too.  So  does  the  jet  black 
ant  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  ant,  but  differs  in  preferring  sweets 
to  fats,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  nests  in 
soil  on  the  inside,  instead  of  within  the 
walls  of  houses. 

Spring  sometimes  brings  an  alarming 
swarm  of  yellow  ants  from  cracks  in  walls 
or  floors  of  basements.  Comfortingly, 
this  variety  is  practically  innocent  of  evil 
designs  to  the  woodwork  of  houses;  and 
the  excitement  lasts  but  a  few  days  while 
the  “kings  and  queens’’  are  on  dress 
parade. 

There  are  two  pesky  kinds  of  black  ants, 
however,  that  do  considerable  damage. 
They  ferret  through  the  woodwork,  and 
may  cause  weakening  of  timbers  by  their 
busy  tunneling.  These  are  not  easily  pois¬ 
oned  except  by  prescriptions  from  ac¬ 
credited  and  able  professional  extermina¬ 
tors. 

Termites 

It  is  sad  that  in  the  spring  a  building 
agent’s  fancy  must  turn  to  termites.  But 
every  rose  must  have  its  thorn,  and  a 
beautiful  building  may  have  secret  under¬ 
mining  infestations  of  these  insects  that 
look  like  white  ants  and  live  in  large 
colonies. 

It  is  the  wingless  descendants  of  the 
flying  swarms  which  you  see  for  a  short 


time  in  the  spring  or  fall  that  do  the 
damage  to  the  woodwork  of  buildings. 
These  you  rarely  come  across  because  they 
do  not  crawl  about  in  the  open,  but  stay 
in  the  earth  or  in  wood.  Termite  damage 
is  always  hidden  inside  rafters,  joists, 
beams,  or  other  building  timber,  and  in¬ 
teriors  may  be  entirely  eaten  out  before 
the  “house  ^reckers’’  are  noticed,  since 
they  leave  a  protective  outer  shell.  Their 
wreckage  often  makes  complete  replace¬ 
ments  necessary. 

Wooden  structures  in  basements  or  the 
foundations  of  buildings  simply  “ask’’  the 
termites  in.  Poor  grades  of  mortar  in 
foundations  admit  them  also,  permitting 
them  to  work  through  the  interiors  of 
walls  and  weaken  supporting  timbers. 

Where  do  they  come  from?  The  most 
destructive  ones  come  from  the  ground. 
Termites  that  damage  irreparably  attack 
wood  indirectly  from  the  ground  by  means 
of  earth-like  shelter  tubes.  The  fact  is 
they  feed  on  the  cellulose  in  the  wood. 

As  they  colonize  they  need  the  moisture 
which  earth  supplies.  Shut  off  this  mois¬ 
ture  and  they  dry  up  and  die.  But  what 
property  has  not  a  moisture  area? 

If  your  buildings  are  constructed  so  that 
termites  can  get  in,  very  likely  they  will. 
Construction  of  buildings  today  take  into 
consideration  possible  termite  infestation. 

No  replacements  should  be  made  in  build¬ 
ings  where  termites  are  known  to  exist 
without  consulting  a  dependable  termite 
control  specialist.  The  extermination  of 
termites  does  not  belong  to  a  lay  person. 

Mosquitoes  , 

We  may  credit  the  mosquito  with  at  | 
least  one  constructive  development  from 
his  nefarious  endeavors.  They  do  say  that 
the  Panama  Canal  would  never  have  been 
built  except  for  the  mosquito’s  evil  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  also  well  known  that  when 
he  comes  close  to  home,  the  remedy  for 
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or  removal  of  the  mosquito  depends  upon 
drying  up  the  stagnant  water  pools  in 
which  his  family  life  occurs. 

Flies 

Who  does  ever  see  a  fly  and  not  want 
to  commit  murder?  The  kind  does  not 
matter.  Every  fly  is  a  suspicious  char¬ 
acter  in  the  light  of  dangerous  disease 
transference. 

Health  officials  and  manufacturers  of 
insecticides  have  done  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search  to  educate  the  public  in  the  danger 
and  control  of  the  culprit.  But  insecti¬ 
cides  do  little  good  on  drug  store  shelves. 
They  need  to  be  spread  and  sprayed 
FREELY  to  annihilate  those  monsters : 

The  Blue  Bottle — You  know  it  by  its 
whirring  buzz.  Attracted  by  fresh  meats 
and  fruits. 

Green  Bottle — Slightly  smaller  and 
metallic  green  in  color.  Commonly  found 
near  putrefying  flesh. 

Cluster  Fly — Somewhat  larger  than  the 
house  fly  and  distinguished  by  its  cover¬ 
ing  of  fine  yellowish  hairs. 

Lesser  House  Fly — Differs  from  the 
ordinary  house  fly  by  its  paler  and  more 
pointed  body. 

Fruit  Fly  or  Vinegar  Fly — Small  and 
clinging.  Attracted  by  the  odor  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  overripe  fruit. 

House  Fly — A  creature  without  shame! 
Buzzing  down  on  the  rankest  filth  and 
then  back  to  freshly  painted  walls,  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  clean  babies !  Never  heard 
of  birth  control  either.  .  .  The  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  an  individual  fly  at  one  time 
ranges  from  120  to  159,  and  a  single 
female  fly  will  lay  two  and  some  times 
four  such  batches,  beginning  when  from 
21/2  to  120  days  old. 

It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  to  man¬ 
agement  operators  that  stores  and  restau¬ 
rants  now  thriving  under  their  protective 
wings  might  do  a  better  business  through 


the  summer,  and  their  owners  be  more 
prone  to  renew  their  leases,  if  practical 
help  were  given  to  reduce  the  fly  menace. 

Carpet  Beetles 

Counting  sheep  may  be  the  cure  of 
building-manager’s  insomnia.  But  what 
keeps  him  awake  nights  might  easily  be 
fear  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  vermin 
stalking  the  safety  of  his  holdings.  To¬ 
gether  with  bedbugs,  roaches,  rats,  etc., 
he  must  not  overlook  the  “buffalo  bug.” 

These  ravenous  creatures  that  are  ac¬ 
tually  beetles,  not  insects  or  true  bugs, 
thrive  on  woolen  carpets,  and  particularly 
in  tightly  packed  carpets  that  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  for  long  periods.  They  also  feed 
on  other  woolen  goods  and  on  any  dried 
product  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
protein,  like  flour  and  package  cereals. 
One  kind  dotes  on  upholstered  furniture 
and  devours  moi  nted  and  pinned  speci¬ 
mens  in  museums. 

Perhaps  you  have  no  museums  among 
your  holdings.  But  unless  you  want  to 
brood  over  apartments  that  advertise  their 
unpopularity,  stay  on  the  lookout  for  the 
ravages  of  this  little  wretch. 

The  larvae  cause  the  damage.  These 
are  dark  brown,  blunt  at  one  end  and  ta¬ 
pering  to  the  other,  and  are  covered  with 
bunches  of  stiff  brown  hairs  which  give 
them  a  somewhat  woolly  appearance.  On 
becoming  fully  grown  the  larva  trans¬ 
forms  to  a  pupa,  but  changes  very  little 
in  appearance.  Later,  the  skin  of  the  pupa 
splits  and  the  fully  grown  beetle  emerges. 
By  that  time,  wool-gathering  has  been 
long  under  way,  and  if  it  isn’t  already  time 
for  new  carpeting,  it  certainly  is  high  time 
to  call  an  exterminator. 

Old  “Thousand  Legs” 

The  battle  is  to  the  swift  when  it  comes 
to  getting  rid  of  centipedes — or  “thousand 
legs”  as  they  are  generally  known.  There 
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is  an  important  suggestion  to  control  this 
pest,  and  that  is  to  keep  moist  places  free 
from  any  object  behind  which  the  creature 
may  hide. 

A  creature  of  the  damp,  the  centipede  is 
particularly  abundant  in  bathrooms,  moist 
closets  and  cellars;  and  multiplies  exces¬ 
sively  in  conservatories  and  around  heat¬ 
ing  plants. 

The  house  species  has  a  southern  ac¬ 
cent,  though  one  would  hardly  notice  it. 
Its  normal  habitat  is  the  southern  tier 
of  States  and  southwestward  through 
Texas  and  Mexico,  but  its  favorite  word 
has  been  “ONWARD”!  until  now  it  is 
very  common  throughout  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States,  and  extends 
westward  well  beyond  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  Rockies. 

Book  Lice 

The  fancy  name  is  pscoids,  but  they’re 
book  lice  to  you  —  those  tiny  white  or 
grayish-white  insects  that  scamper  for 
exit  when  musty  old  books  are  opened 
during  late  summer  and  early  fall.  It 
isn’t  often  that  book  lice  become  abundant 
in  sunny,  dry  rooms.  But  damp,  well- 
shaded  houses  that  have  been  long  closed 
harbor  them  to  a  degree  that  is  annoy¬ 
ing  if  not  injurious.  Unlike  ordinary  lice, 
book  lice,  carry  no  harm  to  humans,  and 
you  might  well  “live  and  let  live” — save 
your  money  —  and  wait  for  the  cold 
weather  to  kill  off  these  diminutive  pests. 

Flighty  Flea 

Human  fleas,  dog  fleas,  cat  fleas,  stick- 
tight  fleas,  hen  fleas,  and  rat  fleas.  There 
you  have  ’em — ^the  leading  lights  in  our 
country’s  flea  business. 

Out  of  five  hundred  kinds  of  fleas  that 
flit  about  the  world,  less  than  a  dozen  are 
pesty.  Where  there  are  pets  or  poultry, 
there  will  be  fleas;  and  if  either  of  these 
run  over  the  property  you  handle,  care 


should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  going 
beneath  buildings,  where  fleas  may  breed. 

Fleas  breed  in  greatest  numbers  on  soil 
or  in  dust.  Damp,  unprotected  areas  en¬ 
courage  incubation.  But  if  breeding  spots 
receive  proper  attention,  the  premises 
often  will  be  cleared  of  fleas,  even  though 
little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves.  Infested  places  should 
be  sprayed  with  insecticide  and  the  ground 
where  the  immature  fleas  are  developing 
covered  with  salt  and  thoroughly  wet 
down.  Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  say  so, 
with  so  many  soft  hearts  in  the  world,  but 
the  flea  peril  to  homes  can  be  prevented 
by  the  eliminating  of  pets.  Especially  does 
a  litter  of  kittens  kept  in  the  cellar  bring 
fleas. 

May  We  Blame  the  Tenant  for  Moths? 

What  she  doesn’t  know  about  moths  and 
how  to  avoid  their  menace  would  fill  a 
book.  Your  average  housekeeper  needs  to 
be  educated  beyond  the  “getting  rid-of 
point.”  That’s  when  she  calls  on  you  and 
you  have  expense  on  your  hands! 

As  long  as  she  keeps  her  closets 
crowded,  unaired,  dark,  your  property  is 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  moth  in¬ 
fested.  She  will  put  woolens  away  with¬ 
out  cleaning  and  without  moth  destroyers 
or  preventatives.  And  yet  she  is  panicky 
when  she  suddenly  sights  a  “flier.” 

The  moth  miller’s  days  are  numbered. 
When  it  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
flies,  their  heydays  are  over.  But,  of 
course,  its  very  appearance  in  lighted 
places  is  a  sign  of  hidden  mischief.  Moth 
larvae  snuggling  between  the  folds  of  fab¬ 
rics  are  surely  being  nourished  on  valuable 
property. 

Frequently  the  presence  of  moth  larvae 
is  discovered  too  late  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
facement  of  furniture,  coverings,  and 
rugs.  The  moth  is  a  wool-gatherer,  and 
what  a  good  time  moths  are  having  in 
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these  days  of  fashionable  wool  tapestry 
and  mohair  coverings ! 

Every  reliable  storage  firm  knows  the 
importance  of  protecting  his  reputation 
from  the  ravager  by  means  of  persistent 
watchfulness  and  professional  aid.  The 
tenant  who  is  living  in  your  building,  and 
especially  when  living  in  a  furnished 
apartment,  does  not  care  quite  so  much 
about  the  ruinous  nibblings  of  these  pests. 

Your  own  watchfulness  should  be  un¬ 
ceasing,  and  be  most  concentrated  during 
May  and  July  and  again  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  In  steam-heated  build¬ 
ings,  moths  of  the  webbing  species  have 
been  observed  all  year  'round,  even  in  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February. 
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I  Do  Not  Choose  to  Rent 


By  Paula  Cason 

Property  Managers  should  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
reasons  why  many  prospects  fail  to  buy.  In  this  feature  story 
written  by  a  woman  buyer  many  of  our  failings  are  frankly 
discussed.  Mrs.  Cason  proves  to  us  that  managers  too  often 
fail  to  analyze  their  property  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  mental  reactions  of  the  prospect. 


IT  is  a  grand  old  game.  Of  course,  you 
men  have  known  it  all  the  time.  You 
have  built  great  enterprises  and  fine 
skyscrapers  (the  Woolworth  Building  is 
founded  on  it)  around  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  a  game  that  women  are  keen  for.  But 
have  you  recognized  the  love  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  game  for  what  it  is?  Have  you  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  is  the  feminine  response  to 
the  same  instinct  that  sends  you  forth  with 
dog  and  gun  in  the  fall  or  with  rod  and 
line  any  time  you  get  the  chance?  The 
play  of  the  sporting  faculties,  instincts  of 
the  chase,  desire  to  exert  skill  and  finesse 
and  the  love  of  “bringing  home  the  bacon” 
make  sports  for  you.  These  same  char¬ 
acteristics  make  shopping  a  sport  for  us. 
Such  a  useful,  satisfactory  occupation 
that  there  is  perpetual  open  season  in  this 
game  which  has  so  largely  taken  the  place 
of  more  ancient  sports  for  the  average 
woman. 

But  would  you  think  of  naming  apart¬ 
ment  hunting  in  the  same  category  with 
the  competitive  scramble  at  a  department 
store  bargain  sale,  or  the  quest  of  the 
spring  outfit  which  begins  with  the  trying 
on  of  hats  in  a  dozen  millinery  shops  as 
a  sort  of  preliminary  cocktail?  It  belongs 
right  there,  and  listed  under  A:  Always 
good  for  a  kick! 

Of  course,  it  is  not  so  strenuous  as  the 
forms  of  sport  just  mentioned;  but  it  has 
its  times  and  its  points  of  difficulty.  In¬ 
deed,  it  can  be  a  game  full  of  thrills  and 
hazards.  I  assure  you,  the  times  I  have 


escaped  from  automatic  elevators  that 
stuck,  from  ffoors  that  slid  out  from  under 
me,  or  from  back  stairs  that  took  a  sud¬ 
den  narrow-minded  and  eccentric  twist 
were  as  nerve-wracking  as  any  Dollar  Day 
encounter  I  ever  experienced! 

Locating  Apartments 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Oddly 
enough,  the  first  difficulty  one  meets  in 
this  game  of  apartment  hunting,  which  is 
really  a  serious  business  with  us,  is  one 
that  will  amaze  you  real  estate  men.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  locating  suitable  apart¬ 
ments  to  look  at.  You  have  to  know,  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  where  your  game  is 
before  you  can  go  out  and  bag  it.  Do  I 
hear  a  choral  clamor?  Immediately,  and 
pitched  in  a  high  key  of  astonishment: 
“But  our  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of 
renting  experts!”  “We  advertise  in  the 
newspapers !”  So  they  are,  gentlemen,  and 
so  you  do,  but  I  repeat  firmly,  apartments 
are  hard  to  locate. 

Could  this  possibly  be  the  fault  of  ad¬ 
vertising?  Well,  advertising  is  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  word,  the  general  term  for  an 
almost  inexhaustible  subject.  Some  clever 
people  think  it  is  like  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  over  the  heads  of  most  women 
in  the  stratosphere  of  the  cold  but  pure 
sciences.  But  I  know  something  about 
newspaper  ads.  There  are  the  snappy  ones 
which  are  written  for  you  by  those  ex¬ 
perts  and  are  worded  so  subtly.  They 
occupy  columns  and  columns  of  pale- 
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printed  pages  where  they  stand  out  as 
brightly  as  rows  of  gray  tombstones.  Do 
j'ou  call  that  advertising?  As  sign  point¬ 
ers  in  your  sports,  what  would  you  think 
of  them?  They  are  a  dreary  lot  and  get 
j  more  consideration  than  they  deserve. 
I  But  they  have  their  place  and  they  could 
j  be  interesting. 

!  The  Average  Newspaper  Adver- 

1  TISEMENT 

'  You  see,  they  are  so  clever,  so  subtle, 
they  conceal  most  of  the  things  one  wants 
to  know.  But  women  are  not  defeated, 
only  baffled,  delayed.  We  become  experts 
at  ad  reading.  Picture  the  average  woman 
I  with  not  too  much  time  to  spare  on  this 
•  phase  of  her  serious  game,  working  her 
way  meticulously  through  the  drab  col¬ 
umns  of  cryptograms  commonly  found  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “To  Rent — Apart¬ 
ments.”  Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour 
she  acquires  speed  and  skill  in  deciphering 
line  upon  line  of  close-printed  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Patiently  she  drives  her  eyes 
through  fog  like  this:  4s  and  5s,  inador 
j  bds.,  glzd  pch.,  fr.  lov.  Ig.  rs.  gar.  optl. 
reas.  rt.  pri.  bch.  gd.  tr.  Ind.  H.  W.  ht. 
(Figure  that  one!  Does  it  mean  Indiana, 
independent,  or  indirect? 

And  this:  5-6  Rm.  $50  up.  frig.  exc.  nr. 
tr.  inq.  5423  Line.  (A  hidden  location!  Is 
it  avenue,  parkway,  or  the  telephone  num¬ 
ber?)  In  the  first  one,  were  the  In-A-Door 
beds  in  the  fours,  or  in  the  fives,  or  in 
both?  And  fifty  dollars  up — how  far  up? 
What  do  you  think? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  about  the  time  the 
average  woman  learns  to  read  these  pleas¬ 
ant  little  puzzles  with  fair  fluency,  leaving 
spaces  as  you  do  in  Cross-Words  for  the 
items  you  cannot  figure  out,  lines  are  apt 
to  run  together  without  sense  of  division 
j  or  individuality  and  all  sense  of  separate 
!  appeal  becomes  lost.  She  begins  to  feel 
I  that  it  is  hopeless  to  find  anything  that 


sounds  like  a  possible  home  in  this  jumble 
of  impressionistic  dabs. 

Not  all  advertisements,  we  naturally 
must  admit,  are  hieroglyphics.  But  they 
are  the  average,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
stuff  you  give  us  to  shoot  at.  Even  the 
larger  ads  which  perpetrate  only  a  few 
abbreviations  have  their  special  forms  of 
subtlty.  They  deal  in  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities  and  conceal  facts  with  genuine  ex¬ 
pertness.  I  will  give  you  some  shining  ex¬ 
amples,  omitting  location  headings,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  firm  names.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sense,  the  meatiness  of 
the  ad,  or  its  lack  of  these  features.  Take 
this  one:  “A  full  realization  of  all  modern 
comforts  and  conveniences  in  the  most 
agreeable  surroundings.”  Modestly  con¬ 
vincing,  all-inclusive,  and  blithely  vague! 
With  addresses,  etc.,  left  out,  that  sen¬ 
tence  was  more  than  half  the  ad,  yet  it 
tells  nothing  specific  or  important. 

Again,  three  lines  in  large  type  tell  us 
that: 

OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED 
APARTMENTS 

are  now  occupied,  leaving  just  a  very  few  for 
May' occupancy.  They  offer  more  inducements 
than  have  been  assembled  for  a  long  time  at 
such  low  rentals.  All  the  very  nice  things 
luxury  loving  (people)  cherish. 

2-3-4  Rm.  (2  Bedrm.)  Apts, 
from  $50. 

An  expensive  advertisement!  Why  ad¬ 
vertise  the  “over  one  hundred”  already 
rented  as  the  most  important  feature? 
Why  waste  valuable  space  on  so  many 
redundant  words  and  phrases?  The  most 
sensible  information  given  in  the  ad  took 
up  the  least  space — the  second  pair  of 
parentheses.  Possibly  the  apartments  are 
“very”  nice,  but  with  “just  a  very”  few 
left  I  was  not  intrigued,  only  “just  a  very” 
slightly  amused. 

As  a  rule  the  present  style  of  facetious 
headings  and  “wise  guy”  offerings  are 
more  irritating  than  amusing.  I  got  a 
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laugh  out  of  this  one,  though  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  funny: 

“OH.  YEAH,”  think  YOU  CAN  BEAT 
this? — 7  “scrumptious”  rms.,  4  bedrs.,  3  tile 
ba.,  shown,  recpt.  hall,  libry.,  but.  pant.  (etc.). 

A  bargain. 

The  three  tile  ba.s  and  the  but.  pant,  are 
unsurpassed!  Yet  it  may  have  been  a 
bargain ! 

Others  entitled  “Your  Last  Chance,” 
“You  Can’t  Go  Wrong,”  and  “Stop  Look¬ 
ing — See”  are  reminiscent  of  the  names 
of  the  rough  and  ready  saloons  we  read 
about  in  stories  of  the  early  days  of  the 
West,  or  the  crooners’  latest  song  hit;  be¬ 
yond  that  they  do  nort  sound  exciting  to 
me.  These  forms  of  advertising  exuber¬ 
ance  do  not  arouse  our  interest  or  increase 
our  credulity.  The  use  of  redundant  ad¬ 
jectives  is  a  piling  on  of  flluffy  ruffles  that 
smothers  the  word  carrying  a  message  or 
a  bit  of  real  information.  There  are  de¬ 
scriptive  adjectives  which  may  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively.  But  save  your  costly  space  on 
the  “unusually,”  the  “ultra,”  the  “just,” 
the  “very,”  and  tell  us  something  we  want 
to  know. 

What  Should  an  Ad  Tell  Us? 

Since  women  do  most  of  the  apartment 
hunting,  and  certainly  most  of  the  ad  hunt¬ 
ing,  it  seems  strange  that  advertisers  ha\e 
not  played  up  to  us  more.  I  did  find  a 
fews  ads  written  with  the  illumination  of 
this  idea.  They  were  written  by  women 
from  what  they  called  a  woman’s  view¬ 
point.  Rather  a  common  sense  viewpoint 
and  a  practical  one  I  think  you  will  admit 
if  you  will  compare  the  one  I  shall  quote 
with  the  costly  “Over  One  Hundred”  prize. 
Consider  the  use  of  space,  type  and  word¬ 
ing:  the  uninforming  effusivenes  of  the 
first  (it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
women  admire  effusiveness  in  general) 
and  the  readable  fact-giving  one  which 
used  thirteen  agate  lines  of  eight  point 
type: 


“Block  to  elevated  station  and  (address 
omifled)  shopping  center.  Close  to  theatres, 
churches,  schools  and  several  methods  of 
transportation.  Bedroom  could  accommodate 
twin  beds,  and  closet  space  is  ample.  Bath 
and  kitchen  appointments  in  good  condition, 
and  cupboard  space  is  abundant.  Well-lighted 
living  room,  with  good  wallspaces.  Dining 
room  and  kitchen  conveniently  connect.  Large 
electric  refrigerator  in  kitchen.  Four  rooms 
at  $35  monthly. 

That  tells  us  things  we  want  to  know. 
Its  restraint  and  straightforwardness 
carry  conviction.  Another  example  of  this 
admirable  work  states  among  other 
things :  “Ideal  for  children  because  of  en¬ 
closed  yard.”  That  is  what  mothers  want 
to  know — and  want  to  get !  Here  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  small  apartment  so  effec¬ 
tively  done  it  makes  one  feel  it  is  the  place 
we  have  always  been  looking  for:  “Spec¬ 
tacular  view  of  the  city.  White  walls — 
mulberry  carpeting  —  spacious  dressing 
room — white-tiled  bath — gay  kitchen  with 
fullsized  appointments — charming  dinette 
with  lead-paned  French  casements.”  At 
the  end  of  each  of  these  the  number  of 
rooms  and  the  price  are  stated  clearly. 

Why  should  there  be  any  concealment  of 
price  in  advertisements?  If  the  price  is 
such  an  attraction  as  we  are  often  told 
in  headings  like  “Attractively  priced,”  or 
“Attractive  Rentals,”  or  the  favorite  “Un¬ 
usually  Attractive  Rentals,”  why  not 
blazon  it  forth  where  it  may  do  some  real 
attracting?  Even  as  a  challenge  to  the 
bargain  hunter  this  type  of  advertisement 
is  apt  to  be  a  time  waster  for  both  sides; 
it  may  be  in  a  price  bracket  too  high  or 
even  too  low  to  be  considered. 

The  Janitor’s  Place 

But  there  is  more  to  advertising  than 
appears  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  the  game  is  not  ended 
when  we  have  clipped  a  handful  of  ads. 
We  read  a  little  sticker  on  the  front  door 
that  says  “See  jan.”  But  Jan  is  not  to 
be  found  high  no’*  low,  not  even  in  the 
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boiler  room  where  we  search,  too,  on  occa¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  marked  bell,  no  name 
plate  on  a  mail  box,  no  slightest  hint  as 
to  the  possible  hideouts  of  this  modest  per¬ 
son.  The  sign  on  the  door  may  offer  an 

alternative:  “See  jan.  or  agent  at - “ 

some  address.  This  is  another  time-wast¬ 
ing  nuisance  even  if  one  has  a  car  to  trek 
around  in.  These  may  not  have  occurred 
to  you  as  important  phases  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Yet  we  submit  our  belief  that  a  well- 
posted,  courteous,  get-at-able  janitor  can 
be  as  good  an  advertisement  as  his  op¬ 
posite  can  be  a  detraction,  and  that  an 
apartment  which  is  as  well  advertised 
on  its  own  street  as  it  is  in  the  newspaper 
will  not  only  be  more  quickly  discovered 
but  will  be  sold  with  ease  and  despatch. 

The  Appearance  of  Your  Merchandise 

From  one  woman’s  point  of  view  there 
is  the  salient  point,  the  crux  of  all  your 
advertising,  in  that  phrase:  “To  be  well 
advertised  on  its  own  street.”  It  indicates 
the  follow-through,  the  complete  applica¬ 
tion  of  your  advertising  idea.  It  means, 
may  I  suggest,  not  flamboyant  signs,  not 
stickers  which  break  out  on  doors  in  some 
neighborhods  during  renting  seasons  like 
a  disfiguring  infectious  disease,  but  assum¬ 
ing  some  pleasant  form  of  notice,  some 
modest  and  adequate  sign  for  janitor  and 
agent,  reaches  beyond  these  necesasry  fac¬ 
tors  and  contacts  the  vital  thing,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  property — your  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  often  women  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  I,  too,  have  turned  away  from 
apartment  buildings  on  the  sidewalk. 
Their  exterior  appearance,  which  should 
make  them  seem  desirable,  has  become, 
through  neglect,  indifference,  or  both,  an 
agent  of  repulse  to  the  discriminating  ten¬ 
ant,  a  discouraging  deterrent  even  to  the 
bargain  hunter. 

The  cheerful  expectancy  with  which  I 
start  out  to  investigate  the  subject  of  an 


attractive  advertisement  is  sometimes 
throttled  down  quite  suddenly  by  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  biulding  and  its  ap¬ 
proaches.  Trash-littered,  trodden  park¬ 
ways,  drooping,  unpainted  parkway 
fences,  discouraged  lawns  and  shrubs, 
loose-handled  doors  and  dingy  kick  plates 
draw  a  curtain  of  depresion  over  the  live¬ 
liest  hope  and  send  me  hastily  elsewhere. 
Often  all  that  is  needed  is  an  hour’s  work 
with  rake  and  hoe,  some  grass  seeds  and 
a  can  of  paint.  More  than  anything  there 
is  needed  the  love  of  order,  neatness, 
brightness,  and  the  appreciation  of  their 
appeal. 

When  I  pass  the  front  door  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  by  additional  factors  which  you 
may  list  as  pertaining  to  maintenance  but 
which  I  believe  are  still  more  important 
to  you  as  advertising.  If  your  door-checks 
work  smoothly,  your  mail  boxes  are  trim, 
your  hall  carpets  clean  and  your  lobbies 
and  halls  are  free  from  an  unsightly  clut¬ 
ter  of  perambulators,  playthings,  over¬ 
shoes,  and  so  forth,  you  have  created  an 
atmosphere  which  I  feel  that  my  own  in¬ 
dividuality  will  have  a  chance  to  exist. 
Conversely  and  quite  certainly  I  shall  feel 
stifled  and  unduly  intruded  upon  by  the 
carelessness  or  sloth  of  tenants  who  are 
permitted  to  park  their  personal  posses¬ 
sions  in  lobbies,  halls,  and  on  front  or  rear 
porches.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that 
this  fault  is  found  only  in  cheaper  build¬ 
ings.  Storage  boxes,  even  trunks,  as  well 
as  children’s  velocipedes,  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  on  landings  in  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  elevator  type  buildings  where  the 
apartments  are  from  eight  to  fourteen 
rooms.  A  quick  glance  from  more  than 
one  dining  room  window  into  the  areaway 
of  the  average  priced  four  or  five  room 
apartment  has  presented  a  view  not  likely 
to  charm:  milk  bottles  on  window  sills, 
clothes  lines  a  la  Bowery  where  various 
intimate  garments  flaunt  and  flutter.  These 
are  no  rare  instances.  They  are  too  fre- 
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quently  met  in  unexpected  places.  Indis¬ 
putably,  they  stamp  a  building  with  a  seal 
of  ordinariness  which  no  amount  of  in¬ 
flated  word-currency  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  can  overcome. 

The  First  Glance  . 

My  experience  in  apartment  hunting 
covers  a  convincing  number  of  renting 
seasons  and  parallels  that  of  the  average 
woman  with  modest  means  looking  for  the 
average  Tour  to  six  room  apartment.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself 
only  when  I  say  that  I  have  learned  to  be 
fairly  observant.  Renting  agents  with 
whom  I  have  traded  experiences  have  de¬ 
clared  to  me  that  “they” — meaning  we 
women — ‘see  everything.”  Occasionally  we 
do  fail  to  pass  that  rigid  test,  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  never  fail  to  get ;  that  is, 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  first  glance. 

The  apartment  door  is  opened,  more  or 
less  courteously,  though  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  former  is  the  rule.  I  step  into  the  en¬ 
trance  hall  and  the  effect  is  instant.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  beyond  that  door  as  in¬ 
dividual  and  almost  as  perceptible  as  a 
perfume.  Like  a  perfume,  too,  it  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  some  in  varying  degrees ;  to  others 
it  may  be  distasteful.  If  it  is  too  rank, 
everyone  will  be  adversely  affected.  Some¬ 
times  further  exploration  is  unnecessary. 
I  shall  not  enjoy  the  sight  of  rooms  which 
bear  the  marks  of  former  careless  tenants, 
nor  be  able  to  picture  my  household  goods 
in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  dishevelment.  The 
often  repeated:  “Of  course,  we  will  clean 
this  all  up  and  decorate  for  you”  does  not 
remove  the  unpleasant  effect  nor  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  seeing  the  place  as  home. 

Many  building  managers  will  not  show 
undecorated  or  dirty  apartments.  They 
keep  at  least  one  of  each  size  and  price  in 
perfect  condition  for  inspection.  We  are 
not  considering  here  the  costly  places  in 
which  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  often 


spent  in  transforming  the  decorating  de¬ 
sign  to  the  tenant’s  taste  for  a  long  term 
lease.  But  in  the  average,  or  better  than 
average,  apartment  decorating  is  now 
more  or  less  standard.  Modern  neutral 
color  schemes  blend  well  with  almost  any 
type  of  furnishings.  Can  there  be  then 
any  practical  or  compensating  excuse  for 
presenting  an  apartment  in  all  the  sordid¬ 
ness  of  its  deserted  grime?  Your  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  is  its  own  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  it  needs  the  best 
that  you  can  give  it  in  favorable  pres¬ 
entation. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  apartment  door  is  sufficiently 
intriguing.  My  attention  proceeds  to  de¬ 
tails  of  layout  and  room  content.  My  eyes 
pick  up  quickly  the  hall  closet,  the  space 
where  my  hall  rug,  mirror  and  console  table 
will  or  will  not  fit,  the  lighting  effect  of 
the  living  room  windows  and  their  adapt¬ 
ability  into  my  scheme.  Hm !  Shades ;  not 
new  but  nicely  cleaned ;  they  will  do. 
Floors.  Reams  could  be  written  about 
them.  If  they  are  properly  cleaned  and 
finished,  that  is  all  I  ask.  But  if  they  are 
scarred  and  varnished  over  ages  of  dirt, 
they  become  a  point  of  controversy. 
Women  dislike  the  ugliness  of  these  much 
abused  veterans  of  tenantry.  The  aver¬ 
age  priced  buildings  are  the  greatest  of¬ 
fenders  in  presenting  this  never  failing  ir¬ 
ritant.  Something  should  be  done  about 
it.  We  know  that  constant  refinishing  is 
expensive,  yet  “Scrape  the  floors!”  is  a 
continual  cry  that  agents  hear  from  us. 
We  suggest  experimenting  with  new  ideas 
in  floor  covering  where  that  is  possible. 
Someone  has  to  pioneer! 

In  considering  the  living  room  I  must 
have  a  look  at  the  wall  spaces  to  which  my 
furniture  will  have  to  be  accommodated.  I 
like  a  little  freedom  here,  and  again  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  alone  in  this  idiosyncrasy. 
Many  women,  I  almost  said  most  women. 
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enjoy  changing  the  living  room  furniture 
around  occasionally.  It  is  nearly  as  much 
of  a  tonic  as  a  trip  out  of  town,  or  the 
selection  of  new  furnishings.  In  my  ad 
hunting  this  spring  I  found  one  delightful 
bit  of  text  which  proclaimed  this  possibil¬ 
ity  of  furniture  rearrangement.  That  ad 
was  truly  written  with  special  knowledge 
and  intuition  from  a  woman’s  viewpoint! 
Such  freedom  is  not  always  to  be  found. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  many  buildings 
constructed  in  boom  days  when  space  was 
dear.  However,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the 
rooms  but  the  plan  of  its  space  which 
makes  this  freedom  possible.  I  mean 
the  plan  and  forethought  of  your  ar¬ 
chitect.  Sometimes  a  bit  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  would  bring  an  apartment 
nearer  to  the  measure  of  a  real  home, 
a  place  where  the  average  woman’s  home¬ 
making  talents  and  instincts  could  have 
freer  scope.  In  such  a  place,  other  ad¬ 
vantages  being  equal,  the  renting  seasons 
may  turn  with  the  earth,  but  the  home 
lover  will  prefer  to  remain. 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Placing  of  wall  lights  often  makes  or 
mars  this  pleasant  possibility  of  furniture 
rearrangement.  These  lights  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  planners  of 
the  building.  All  lighting  fixtures  are  im¬ 
portant,  not  only  as  features  of  usefulness 
with  positive  decorative  influence  but  as 
factors  of  comfort.  The  new  indirect 
lighting  is  more  restful  and  the  newer  and 
better  designed  lighting  fixtures  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  more  efficient.  I  may  not  de¬ 
mand  too  much  in  this  line,  but  I  do  look 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  accessible  out¬ 
lets  where  my  extra  lamps,  vacuum 
sweeper,  electric  coffeepot,  toaster,  and 
iron  can  be  attached.  By  accessible  I  mean 
really  conveniently  placed  outlets,  not 
stuck  here  and  there  at  random  on  various 
walls  so  that  they  will  have  to  be  reached 


behind  beds,  buffets,  desks  and  so  forth. 
This  is  one  of  the  housekeeper’s  pet  peeves 
— a  daily  source  of  irritation. 

The  Layout  of  the  Rooms 

Women  love  to  go  through  a  building 
to  see  how  it  is  planned.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  in  the  days  when  so  many  buildings 
were  going  up,  we  used  to  climb  over  loose 
bricks  and  boards,  up  unfinished  stair¬ 
ways,  over  treacherous  planks  in  unlaid 
floors  to  explore  and  exclaim?  We  liked 
to  move  to  those  new  buildings,  to  be  the 
first  to  possess  their  shining  spick-and- 
spanness,  their  interesting  plan  changes, 
and  desirable  untried  gadgets — the  same 
sort  of  thing  we  did  in  the  Neolithic  Age. 
I  believe  that  when  the  woman  of  that 
Age  found  a  new  cave  she  would  insist  on 
moving  in  because  there  was  a  fall  of  clear 
water  close  by  it,  or  it  had  a  higher  roof, 
or  a  passageway  with  a  cunning  twist  and 
turn.  We  were  always  intensely  practical 
even  in  our  enthusiasms.  You  sold  us  the 
kitchenette,  the  pullman,  the  duplex,  not 
only  because  they  were  new  and  attractive 
but  because  they  met  a  need. 

One  of  the  most  livable,  pleasant  apart¬ 
ments  I  ever  saw  was  designed  with  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  nearer  the  front  than 
usual,  the  bedrooms  and  sunroom  at  the 
back.  This  arrangement  gave  easy  access 
to  the  front  door  and  telephone  from  the 
kitchen  and  provided  for  bedrooms  and 
baths  the  much  desired  feature  of  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  sun  room,  with  its  comfortable 
chairs,  and  the  extra  radio  was  an  espe¬ 
cial  boon  to  father  and  mother  when 
daughter  was  entertaining  in  the  living 
room.  How  many  families  would  willingly 
sacrifice  some  of  the  frills  you  offer  for 
the  convenience  of  such  a  plan !  This  tran¬ 
sition  period  is  shouting  aloud  for  pio¬ 
neers  in  all  lines  of  business.  It  is  de¬ 
manding  changes  in  apartment  planning 
from  the  necessity  of  the  investor  as  well 
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as  from  that  of  the  apartment  dweller. 
There  is  a  call  not  only  for  new  ideas  in 
design  but  for  the  cheapening  and  bring¬ 
ing  into  general  use  of  the  ideas  already 
at  hand. 

Abundant,  intelligently  planned  closet 
space,  for  instance,  should  be  one  of  the 
first  things  builders  and  architects  figure 
into  the  picture  on  their  drawing  boards. 
Judging  by  the  results,  their  ordinary  past 
performance  must  have  been  to  make  two 
short  lines  and  one  long  one  in  occasional 
spots  on  the  floor  plan  and  label  it  “Clo.” 
The  offerings  in  this  department  of  house¬ 
keeping  essentials  are  amazing  sometimes 
in  their  sheer  effrontery.  Entire  building, 
court  buildings  where  space  should  have 
been  available,  offer  five  room  apartments 
with  one  hall  and  one  bedroom  closet — and 
no  others.  Even  high  priced  buildings 
come  under  this  severe  but  merited  criti¬ 
cism. 

Very  often,  in  buildings  of  all  prices, 
clothes  closets  are  inconvenient,  so-called 
linen  closets  are  absurdly  inadequate  for 
the  number  of  rooms  (which  should  be  a 
fair  indication  of  the  amount  of  linen  to 
be  stored,  pantries  are  mere  shelves  behind 
a  door,  and  kitchens  have  a  ridiculous  cup¬ 
board.  Nearly  any  woman  could  write  a 
treatise  on  closets  alone!  Do  not  design¬ 
ers  of  linen  closets  realize  that  blankets 
and  comforters  cannot  be  accommodated 
on  a  plank  six  or  eight  inches  wide?  And 
where  in  the  ordinary  four  or  five  room 
apartment  shall  we  store  the  vacuum 
sweeper,  the  carpet  sweeper,  the  broom, 
mop,  and  pail,  the  kitchen  utensils,  and 
other  articles  of  household  service?  They 
do  not  make  attractive  wall  decorations. 

The  day  has  passed  when  a  few  hooks 
around  a  wall  will  serve  as  a  clothes  closet, 
with  another  eight  inch  board  above  for 
hats  and  shoes.  Enough  space  is  already 
wasted  in  closets  to  make  them  convenient 
and  actually  attractive.  Intelligent  offer¬ 


ings  of  this  sort  would  have  women  wild 
about  them.  Women  are  wild  about  them 
as  they  are — indeed,  they  are  one  of  the 
causes  of  wild,  wild  women  apartment 
hunters.  It  is  a  personal  insult  to  expect 
any  woman  to  keep  house  for  three,  or 
four,  or  more  people  with  no  proper  space 
for  the  household  necessities,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  personal  possesions  of  such  a 
family.  You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Owner  or 
Manager,  that  if  your  closet  offerings  of¬ 
fend  beyond  possibility  of  compromise,  I 
shall  not  choose  to  rent ! 

Accessories 

Conveniences  are  gradually  selling 
themselves,  however,  even  in  average 
priced  apartments.  Kitchens  have  been 
improved  somewhat,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
latest  auxiliaries  in  this  department,  the 
fine  table  top  stoves  and  the  delightful  new 
sinks.  That  adjective  is  no  exaggeration; 
a  sink  may  be  a  real  delight  to  the  per-  I 
son  who  has  to  use  it  fifty  times  a  day.  I 
You  can’t  help  planning  better  places  to  | 
put  them  in !  That  excellent  modern  fea-  | 
ture,  the  electric  refrigerator,  has  become 
a  necessity,  standard  in  all  but  the  low¬ 
est  price  brackets. 

Improvements  in  plumbing  are  among 
the  new  things  we  look  for.  Many  of  us 
have  learned  that  inconvenient  or  worn 
out  bathroom  plumbing  and  fixtures  con¬ 
stitute  a  menace  to  family  peace.  Hus¬ 
bands  come  grumpily  to  breakfast,  growl¬ 
ing  about  the  time  it  takes  to  fix  shaving 
water,  wash  razors,  and  clean  up  with 
those  old-fashioned  separate  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets.  Bill  Blank  makes  time  with 
that  mixer  in  his  bathroom  bowl !  No  won-  ' 
der  he  catches  the  8 :05  every  morning  in¬ 
stead  of  the  8:15! 

And  nothing  enrages  a  tired  overheated 
husband  so  much  as  an  unworkable,  old 
tub-shower.  These  are  apt  to  be  adver¬ 
tising  or  sales  talking  points  only.  They 
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squirt  water  on  the  ceiling  instead  of  on 
the  “showeree,”  and  pour  a  cascade  out  of 
the  window  into  the  apartment  below. 
They  were  designed  for  one  purpose — ^to 
kid  the  public.  Well,  they  did — but  no 
longer ! 

More  sincerity  in  words  and  phrases, 
more  solidity  in  concrete  and  plaster,  more 
workability  in  the  gadgets  we  are  asked 
to  pay  for;  these  are  some  of  the  things 
for  which  women  apartment  hunters  are 
looking. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  nuisances 
which  buildings  may  no  longer  perpetrate, 
I  might  mention  one  that  is  overdue  on 
the  junk  pile — all  forms  of  cheap  junk 
hardware.  We  anathematize  door  handles 
which  fall  off  at  unexpected  moments  and 
leave  us  shut  in  or  out;  ugly  window  fas¬ 
teners  and  switch  plates  which  quickly  lose 
their  brief  brightness;  and  abominable 
locks  and  catches  which  would  not  even 
make  interesting  playthings  for  monkeys. 
And  what  is  the  value  of  vestibule  doors 
if  the  locks  on  them  not  only  fail  to  give 
us  privacy,  but  delay  marauders  scarcely 
a  second !  Let  us  have  locks  that  lock  and 
bars  that  bar.  In  times  like  these  locks 
which  can  be  opened  with  any  flat-bladed 
knife  and  bars  which  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
unfasten  are  jokes  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
School  boys  collect  keys  and  open  apart¬ 
ment  doors  for  adventure  and  a  bit  of  easy 
pocket  money.  That  is  bad  for  the  youths 
and  bad  for  the  families  who  lose  what 
they  can  ill  afford  to  spare.  Take  the  old 
locks  and  dump  them,  please!  They  were 
like  so  much  other  cheap  stuff,  unpardon- 
ably  inefficient  and  generally  hideous  in 
design. 

The  Aesthetic  Appeal 

Is  it  true  that  designers  in  various  lines 
of  manufacture  believe,  as  has  often  been 
said,  that  the  standard  of  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  low?  Then  they  as  artists  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  educate  and 


elevate  the  public  taste.  Women  generally 
have  little  patience  with  the  slogan  of  the 
buck  passers — “Give  the  public  what  it 
wants!”  The  statement  usually  means 
that  they  neither  know  nor  care  what  the 
public  wants.  Love  of  beauty  and  the 
need  of  it;  the  reaching  out  for  it,  are 
more  widepread  than  has  been  realized  by 
manufacturers,  builders,  and  purchasing 
agents.  Must  we  have  cheap  wall  paper, 
cheap  hardware,  cheap  fixtures  of  all 
kinds  whose  design  offends  so  crudely?  To 
reply  “That  is  what  makes  them  cheap” 
is  to  attempt  to  cover  the  issue  with  a 
ragged  epigram.  Recently  I  saw  in  a  drab 
neighborhood  a  tumble-down,  unpainted 
shack.  Its  trodden  steps  were  sinking  into 
the  ground,  its  door  hung  aslant,  but  its 
windows  were  clean,  and  one  broken  sill 
held  up  a  box  of  geraniums  in  bloom.  In 
that  spot  it  was  like  a  prayer:  “Let  us 
have  bread — and  a  bit  of  beauty!” 

Women,  you  may  be  sure,  appreciate  the 
factors  of  beautification  for  their  homes 
in  whatever  lines  they  appear.  And  more 
often  now  than  ever,  where  we  cannot  get 
them,  we  do  not  choose  to  rent.  Wall-niche 
bookcases,  arched  doorways,  concealed 
radiators,  the  new  lighting  fixtures,  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  and  the  stoves  and  sinks  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  arouse  our  en¬ 
thusiasm.  How  we  love  to  show  them  to 
our  friends !  Good  advertising  for  every¬ 
one!  New  designs  in  the  various  appoint¬ 
ments,  new  ideas  in  decoration,  new  uses 
of  color — what  have  you?  We  are  always 
looking  for  something  new  and  beautiful. 

New  items,  large  or  small,  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  you  to  have — up  your  sleeve  as  it 
were — to  effect  a  compromise.  For  when 
the  hunt  is  over  and  we  have  found  what 
we  want  in  the  location  where  business 
or  other  necessity  requires,  we  still  must 
compromise  on  what  you  can  give  for  what 
we  can  pay.  Present  economic  conditions 
seem  to  preclude  the  probability  of  compe- 
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tition  from  new  buildings  so  that  demand 
may  force  prices  higher.  But  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  pay  more  for  apartments  in  old 
buildings,  with  their  frequent  deficiencies, 
you  should  also  be  prepared  to  tip  the 
scales  with  compensatory  addenda.  A  lit¬ 
tle  rehabilitation  work  might  be  profitable 
and  effective.  Fix  up  those  closets,  mod¬ 
ernize  your  plumbing,  do  a  little  discreet 
buying  of  better  looking  fixtures.  Freshen 
up  your  interiors  with  attractive  modern 
decorating;  dress  up  your  exteriors  with 
neatness  and  order;  if  you  can  do  nothing 
else,  break  out  a  few  cans  of  paint  in  the 
right  places.  Women  are  especially  par¬ 
tial  to  paint.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  these 
improvements.  Later  they  will  probably 
cost  you  more. 

Before  we  reach  our  compromise  on 
price  and  so  forth,  there  are  many  things 
we  want  to  know.  Why  do  agents  or  man¬ 
agers  prefer  to  deal  in  generalities  and  to 
talk  all  around  price  as  if  it  w'^re  unim¬ 
portant  and  the  last  thing  we  need  know? 
The  modern  home  hunter  is  a  business 
woman  with  a  budget  to  consider.  This 
idea  of  higher  prices  picked  out  of  thin 
air  may  seem  fine  wizardry,  the  magic  of 
the  New  Finance  to  some;  to  her  it  is  just 
a  headache.  She  has  no  acquaintance  with 
the  Silver  Cloud ;  but  she  knows  that  silver 
in  her  pocketbook  turns  to  a  dull  copper 
with  magical  speed.  She  wants  to  know 
how  the  items  of  renting  cost  will  affect 
that  pocketbook.  Kindly  speak  up  quickly, 
Mr.  Renting  Agent  and  give  us,  not 
guesses  but  facts.  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
furnish  gas,  electricity,  and  refrigeration? 
We  make  no  recommendation  for  or 
against  the  practice  of  furnishing  these 
items.  We  do  desire  accurate  and  imme¬ 
diate  information  in  order  to  figure  total 


costs.  The  transportation  problem  affects 
costs  also.  We  must  know  what  sort  of 
transportation  facilities  you  offer  and  ex¬ 
actly  how  near  they  are.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  the  taxicab  fare  to  the  main  cen¬ 
ters?  How  about  the  local  shops?  How 
near  are  they?  Do  they  deliver  or  are 
all  the  nearest  ones  of  the  cash-and-carry 
species?  What  kind  of  schools,  elemen¬ 
tary,  public,  parochial,  or  high,  are  near? 
Will  little  Johnnie  have  to  cross  any  busy 
streets  on  his  daily  school  route?  What 
churches  are  near?  What  do  you  call 
near,  anyway?  Are  there  any  theatres 
within  walking  distance?  Second,  third, 
or  fourth  run  houses?  What  other  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  are  within  a  reasonable 
radius?  You  can  readily  see  that  all  these 
questions  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  the  apartment,  that  they  all  affect  our 
budget.  So  give  us  information,  please! 
And,  within  obvious  limitations,  let  it  be 
dependable — not  suppositious  or  second 
hand. 

I  still  have  a  last  word.  It  is  not  about 
hunting  anything.  It  is  about — well — call 
it  a  woman's  viewpoint.  But  I  believe 
it  is  common  sense  and  essentially  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  removing 
wherever  possible  these  reasons  why  I  do 
not  choose  to  rent  you  will  not  only  con¬ 
fer  a  benefit  on  urban  life,  enhance  its 
comfort  and  beauty,  but  you  will  save  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  long  run,  and  put  more  dollars 
beside  them.  After  all,  we  do  not  look  to 
politicians  but  to  you,  Mr.  Property 
Owner,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
ager,  to  uphold  the  standard  of  living  in 
your  community.  Why  permit  your  build¬ 
ings  and  their  neighborhoods  to  slump  into  | 
the  slum  class?  Smarten  them  up !  Brush  > 
them  up!  Paint  them  up!  1 


What  Is  Good  Carpet? 

By  John  V.  Smeallie 

During  a  business  depression  like  This  means  all  the  products  of  the  stand- 
the  past  five  years  we  realize  how  ard  manufacturers  who  are  members  of 
long  a  good  grade  of  carpet  can  the  American  Institute  of  Carpet  Manu- 
wear  for  it  has  been  forced  in  many  in-  facturers  and  who  subscribe  faithfully  to 
stances  to  render  more  than  the  usual  all  the  rules  of  this  association  and  corn- 
service  through  lack  of  funds  to  make  a  ply  with  the  N.R.A.  Code  by  labeling  their 
replacement.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  may  fabrics  “All  Wool  Face”  or  “All  Worsted 
look  shabby  and  that  extreme  measures  Face.”  Leading  manufacturers  make  even 
have  been  taken  to  clean  and  repair  it,  stronger  claims  in  their  advertising  and 
still  there  is  evidence  of  further  wear  sales  promotion  material  that  no  shoddy, 
units  of  value  than  would  have  been  noted  reworked  wool,  adulterants  of  any  kind 
in  periods  of  prosperity  where  new  dec-  whatever,  or  pulled  wool  from  the  hides 
oration  and  refurnishing  plans  would  de-  of  dead  sheep  are  used.  The  first  call  must 
mand  new  colors,  modern  designs,  and  un-  be  to  have  assurance  that  the  surface  yarn 
doubtedly  better  intrinsic  fabric  values,  is  spun  from  sheep  fleece  wool  sheared 
At  the  present  stage  of  one  economic  from  live  animals  in  season  imported  from 
cycle  no  home  furnishing  article  is  more  probably  thirty-five  foreign  nations  and 
in  need  of  replenishment  than  woven  floor  internationally  recognized  as  carpet  wools, 
coverings.  Before  the  necessary  purchases  The  next  point  to  consider  would  be  the 
are  made  it  is  good  judgment  to  study  the  question  of  what  is  the  difference  between 
problem  and  try  to  better  understand  the  woolen  and  worsted  yarn.  Very  briefly  we 
question  of  “What  is  Good  Carpet?”  It  appreciate  that  the  shorter  types  of  fibres 
would  be  impossible  to  comprehend  all  the  go  into  woolen  spinning  and  the  selected 
details  of  manufacture  with  its  great  ro-  longer  fibres  into  worsted.  With  an  aver- 
mance  of  vast  accumulations  of  raw  mate-  age  length  of  perhaps  two  inches  the 
rials  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  its  woolen  spinning  process  interlocks  them 
marvelous  development  of  machinery  for  into  a  rough,  coarse,  and  tightly  twisted 
the  spinning  of  yarns,  the  dyeing,  print-  form  of  yarn  that  will  account  for  a  deep 
ing,  and  processing  of  the  surface  yarns  pile  if  desired  in  weaving,  resist  the  pene- 
as  well  as  the  weaving  of  the  various  pop-  tration  of  dirt,  and  be  the  cheaper  of  the 
ular  types  in  demand  today.  We  should  two  to  produce. 

endeavor,  however,  to  get  as  many  of  the  Worsted  yarn  in  contrast  is  made  from 
essential  facts  in  mind  that  affect  the  mak-  the  long  fibres  grown  on  the  large  sheep 
ing  up  of  specifications  in  buying  and  ac-  found  in  a  few  sections  only,  like  Northern 
count  for  the  cost,  the  preferred  types  for  Scotland,  Iceland,  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  a 
different  positions  of  use,  and  the  com-  portion  of  Syria,  and  a  province  or  two  in 
parative  wear  value.  Argentina.  These  long  fibres  are  laid  in 

parallel  arrangement  in  spinning,  are 
formed  into  finer  yarns,  smaller  in  diam- 
The  carpet  we  have  under  consideration,  eter,  and  with  comparatively  little  twist, 
principally,  is  that  made  of  one  hundred  In  contrast  with  the  rough,  fuzzy  nature 
percent  virgin  wool  in  the  surface  yarn,  of  woolen  yarn,  worsted  is  more  silk-like 
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or  glossy  and  in  the  processing  the  fibres 
under  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length 
have  been  extracted  as  “noils,”  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  often  used  in  making  felts  or  paper 
stock.  Again,  worsted  yarn  might  cost  a 
half  more  than  woolen  because  it  requires 
very  carefully  selected  and  more  valuable 
fleeces,  it  takes  at  least  five  times  more 
time  in  spinning  or  about  thirty  more  mill 
operations. 

These  surface  yarns  are  woven  into  fab¬ 
ric  constructions  of  various  types  with 
two  vegetable  fibre  yarns,  cotton  and  jute. 
Cotton  is  the  major  American  raw  mate¬ 
rial  used  and  it  is  spun  into  what  is  known 
as  “Coarse  Count”  yam  to  form  the  light 
but  strong  chain  and  stuffer  warp  yarns, 
or  the  binding  and  filling  weft  shots.  The 
jute  fibre  grows  only  in  India.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  under  water  like  rice,  grows  from 
five  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  rather  like 
American  field  corn,  and  when  matured  is 
cut  down,  bundled,  retted  or  softened  un¬ 
der  water  until  it  is  possible  for  the  na¬ 
tives  to  crack  off  the  bark  and  strip  off  the 
jute  fibre  or  skin  from  around  the  stalk. 
This  is  a  coarse,  cheap,  woody  fibre  that 
forms  a  heavy  stuffer  warp  yarn  or  an 
equally  good  binding  and  filling  yarn. 

Given  the  best  possible  blends  of  wool 
in  the  surface  yarns,  spun  to  the  desired 
size  in  the  single  ply  and  then  twisted, 
doubled,  and  possibly  redoubled  to  the 
needed  ply,  it  is  then  necessary  to  dye  the 
yarn  in  skein  form  to  any  one  of  twelve 
thousand  shades  of  color  possible.  Wool  is 
the  roughest  type  of  fibre  spun  into  yarn, 
the  exterior  being  formed  of  serrations  or 
overlapping  scales  that  number  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  thousand  to  the  inch. 
This  rough  exterior  gives  the  fibre  a  veri¬ 
table  affinity  for  the  coal  tar  or  aniline 
types  of  dye.  These  dye  crystals  are  not 
applied  or  painted  on  the  outside  of  the 
fibre  but  are  actually  absorbed  and  become 
a  part  of  the  fibre.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  darker  shades  of  color  are 


heavier  than  the  lighter.  The  great  num¬ 
ber  of  shades  of  color  possible  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  colors  cannot  be  dyed  exactly 
alike  in  different  dye  vats  or  at  different 
times,  but  the  best  that  even  advanced 
science  can  do  is  to  come  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
“Commercial  Matching.” 

Weaving 

American  manufacturers  have  always 
pioneered  in  creating,  building,  and  using 
wide  looms  until  it  was  possible  about 
seven  years  ago  to  announce  that  all  types 
of  weave  could  be  produced  nine  feet  wide. 

It  was  declared  that  all  standard  forms  of 
rug  could  be  made  seamless.  Today  there 
is  evidence  of  further  progress  in  this  tex¬ 
tile  field  when  it  is  announced  that  many 
qualities  of  carpeting  can  be  supplied  up 
to  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  This 
so-called  broadloom  production  in  solid  ' 
colors  demands  the  use  of  so  much  yarn 
of  one  color  that  it  cannot  be  handled  in 
skein  dyeing  equipment,  requiring  that  the 
wool  be  dyed  in  the  fibre  or  “raw  stock 
form”  before  it  is  spun  into  yarn.  This  | 
process  gives  a  much  more  level  dyeing 
.  and  fuller  feeling  to  the  yarn  which  gives 
the  finished  product  a  very  much  better 
color  value  and  general  appearance. 

Tapestry 

There  are  four  fundamental  forms  of 
weaving  in  popular  demand  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today.  The  cheapest,  because  the  looms 
run  the  fastest  and  the  finished  fabric 
usually  weighs  the  least,  is  made  on  the 
Tapestry  or  flat  cloth  weave  type  of  loom. 
There  are  two  methods  employed  under 
this  classification,  one  weaves  the  cloth  of  > 
rather  neutral  colored  or  natural  yarns 
and  then  surface  prints  the  pattern  on  the 
finished  goods,  known  as  the  Dunlap  proc¬ 
ess  or  Masland  method. 

The  greater  yardage  is  produced  on  the 
plan  of  printing  the  colors  on  the  yarn 
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before  weaving  so  that  the  desired  pattern 
will  develop  in  the  weaving.  Solid  colors 
are  obtained  by  raw  stock  of  skein  dyed 
yarns.  The  use  of  a  round  steel  pile  wire 
on  this  loom,  which  leaves  a  loop  or 
worsted  yarn  in  the  pile,  perfects  the  Tap¬ 
estry  weave.  The  Velvet  or  Tapestry 
Velvet-weave  is  perfected  by  inserting  an 
edge  of  a  safety  razor  blade  in  the  end  of 
a  flat  pile  wire  which  cuts  the  loop  of 
surface  yarn  to  form  a  plush-like  surface. 
The  back  of  this  fabric  is  formed  usually 
of  cotton  warp  and  binding  yarns  and  jute 
yarn  is  needed  as  a  stuffer  warp  and  weft 
filling  to  give  the  fabric  body  and  weight. 
All  the  surface  yarn  is  doing  its  full  duty 
at  the  top  without  loss  in  buried  value. 
The  appearance  of  the  back  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  from  its  box  weave  look  which 
is  the  warp  or  lengthwise  direction  and 
which  is  the  weft  or  crosswise.  The  cloth 
)  can  be  bent  or  rolled  in  either  direction 
readily. 

Axminster 

The  second  weave  in  cost  position  and 
leading  all  others  in  yardage  is  that  known 
as  Axminster.  This  type  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  three  ways,  viz.,  the  so-called 
I  “Nipper  method”  of  inserting  individual 
I  loops  of  surface  yarn  in  the  weave  posi¬ 
tion  by  nippers  or  metal  fingers;  the 
“face-to-face”  method  rather  resembling 
the  manufacture  of  Mohair  cloth  and  the 
most  popular  type,  known  as  spool  or 
moquette.  In  this  latter  production  the 
yarns  of  the  desired  shades  of  color  are 
wound  on  loom  spools  in  the  weft  direc¬ 
tion,  the  ends  are  threaded  through  guid- 
I  ing  tin  tubes  and  then  attached  to  a  con- 
I  tinuous  sprocket  chain  on  the  loom.  The 
I  weaving  operation  is  performed  by  bring- 
!  ing  the  woolen  yarn  ends,  row  by  row, 
down  into  the  warp  and  binding  threads, 
bind  them  in  position  and  then  cut  them 
away  from  the  loom  spool  supply.  This 
insertion  of  the  surface  yarn  is  rather 


similar  to  taking  a  darning  needle  and  in¬ 
serting  it  into  a  heavy  burlap  or  canvas, 
making  a  V  insertion  of  the  yarn  and  then 
cutting  it  away  at  the  desired  height  of 
pile.  This  fabric  can  be  rolled  lengthwise 
and  not  crosswise,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others. 

Wilton 

The  next  more  expensive  method  of 
weave  is  known  as  the  Wilton.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  the  pattern  control  or 
Jacquard  patent,  which  operates  the  loom 
very  similarly  to  the  auomatic  piano  play¬ 
er.  In  this  weave  the  surface  yarns  are 
supplied  from  two  to  six  frames  or  trays  at 
the  back  of  the  loom.  The  Jacquard  pat¬ 
tern  control  lifts  one  yarn  over  the  pile 
wire  to  form  the  fabric  construction  and 
perfect  the  pattern.  The  one  to  five  sur¬ 
face  yarns  not  lifted  are  buried  in  the 
back  of  the  weave  forming  a  heavy  cush¬ 
ion  of  hidden  value.  When  a  worsted  yarn 
is  used  and  a  round  steel  pile  wire  the 
looped  fabric  is  called  Brussels.  With  the 
use  of  either  Woolen  or  Worsted  yarn  and 
the  bladed  flat  pile  wire,  the  plushlike 
weave  is  called  Wilton.  These  three  basic 
weaves  are  produced  on  almost  fully  auto¬ 
matic  looms  today  and  are  filling  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  demand  for  practical 
needs  in  standard  stock  production,  and 
special  contract  needs.  The  buried  surface 
yarns  show  through  the  back  of  this 
weave. 

Chenille 

The  fourth  type  of  weave  is  distinctive 
in  that  it  is  not  in  standard  production 
today  but  is  limited  to  special  or  custom 
order  requirements.  The  Chenille  weave 
is  known  as  the  aristocrat  because  it  can 
be  made  to  a  luxurious  depth  of  pile  and 
without  limits  of  possibility  in  original  de¬ 
signing,  shaped  to  any  requirement — and 
woven  up  to  thirty  feet  in  width.  This 
process  requires  the  use  of  two  looms.  On 
the  first  loom  a  blanket  is  woven  with 
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stripes  of  color  as  demanded  in  the  weft 
row  of  the  pattern.  This  blanket  is  then 
cut  into  strips  between  cotton  warp  yarns 
and  formed  by  steam  into  Chenille  fur 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  caterpillar 
(and  that  is  what  the  word  Chenille  means 
to  a  Frenchman). 

This  Chenille  fur  is  tied  in  a  continuous 
rope  and  it  is  carried  into  the  weaving 
position  on  the  second  or  rug  weaving  loom 
on  a  traveling  finger  motion  across  the 
loom.  The  weavers,  two  or  more,  catch 
this  fur  and  comb  it  up  into  position  with 
steel  combs,  assisting  the  beater  reed  on 
the  loom  and  perfecting  the  pattern.  This 
hand  tufting  is  rather  similar  to  the  use 
of  a  fatten  by  a  hand  weaver  in  the 
Orient.  Back  and  forth  the  Chenille  fur 
travels  and  is  tufted  in  until  the  carpet 
or  rug  is  completed.  This  loom  weaves  a 
heavy  brown  woolen  yarn  into  the  back 
which  quickly  identifies  this  weave.  Che¬ 
nille  can  be  woven  very  closely  and  up  to 
a  full  inch  in  thickness.  It  has  never  been 
promoted  in  a  major  way  and  few  decora¬ 
tors  or  carpet  distributors  appreciate 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  custom 
weave. 

While  the  wide  Chenille  production  in¬ 
spired  the  demand  for  plain  or  solid  col¬ 
ored  broadloom  today  the  Velvet  weave 
has  commanded  almost  the  total  demand 
because  of  its  variety  of  quality  and  low 
production  cost.  Patterns  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  broadloom  production  in  Tapestry, 
Axminster,  and  Wilton  as  well  as  Chenille. 
Many  new  weaves  have  recently  been  pat¬ 
ented  which  are  not  freak  in  their  nature 
but  are  proving  themselves  as  very  prac¬ 
tical  including  the  hooked  effects  and  pop¬ 
ular  Colonial  designs  in  Tapestry,  the 
plain  heavy  twisted  or  pebble  weave,  and 
the  alternate  round  and  cut  wire  weave. 

Definitions  of  Common  Trade  Terms 

In  attempting  to  buy  carpet  on  specifi¬ 
cation  one  must  have  a  very  comprehen¬ 


sive  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  he  may 
fail  utterly  in  the  purpose  he  seeks.  Fol¬ 
lowing  government  established  standards 
may  also  mislead  one  or  disappoint  be¬ 
cause  they  may  not  be  up-to-date.  In  all 
weaves  the  first  specification  needed  is  to 
select  the  type  of  surface  yarn,  whether 
woolen  or  worsted,  and  state  the  size  of 
the  yarn  in  the  single  and  the  number  of 
ply  and  even  the  twist.  With  the  stand¬ 
ards  established  at  present  by  the  Carpet 
Institute  there  is  far  less  need  for  going 
into  every  little  detail  in  even  the  largest 
contract  specifications  than  was  vital  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  next  point  to  bring  up  might  well 
be  the  height  of  piles,  sometimes  called 
the  “cut”  or  the  actual  thickness  of  the 
finished  fabric.  The  closeness  of  the  weave 
must  be  considered,  and  this  must  be 
studied  from  both  the  warp  and  the  weft 
directions.  In  the  warp  this  is  known  as 
the  number  of  wires  to  the  inch  in  both 
the  Tapestry  and  Wilton  weaves,  and  rows 
or  shots  to  the  inch  in  the  Axminster 
weave.  In  the  weft  direction  it  is  called 
“the  pitch”  or  the  number  of  yarns  to  the 
inch  or  often  the  yarns  in  a  27  inch  width 
or  Continental  ell  (which  accounts  for  the 
■Vi  of  our  American  yard  measurement  in 
carpet)  189  pitch  to  27"  is  standard  in 
Axminster  and  256  pitch  is  popular  in 
Wilton.  In  the  Wilton  construction  it  is 
also  necessary  to  specify  or  understand  the 
number  of  frames  of  yarn  supplied  at  back 
of  loom.  A  two  frame  supply  would  give 
one  yarn  in  the  surface  and  one  buried, 
or  the  lowest  possible  quality,  while  a  six 
frame  would  provide  for  the  best  or  high¬ 
est  possible  quality.  For  instance,  much 
practical  Wilton  carpet  is  made  31/2  frame, 
which  means  that  the  half  frame  of  yarn 
is  used  to  give  added  colors  not  possible  in 
only  three  frames.  It  should  also  be  un¬ 
derstood  that,  while  Wilton  is  limited  to 
the  use  of  six  yarns,  it  is  not  limited  in 
the  use  of  colors,  for  many  rug  and  car- 
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pet  patterns  in  Wilton  use  from  18  to  26 
colors.  It  is  limited,  however,  to  six  col¬ 
ors  in  any  one  warp  row. 

The  term  “three  shot”  means  that  there 
are  three  movements  of  the  shuttle  carry¬ 
ing  binding  yarn  across  the  loom  to  each 
insertion  or  lift  of  surface  yarn.  The 
Tapestry  and  Velvet  weave  is  commonly  in 
two  shot  form.  In  woolen  Wilton  and 
cheaper  Worsted  grades  two  shot  is  em¬ 
ployed,  but  in  the  highest  grades  of 
Worsted  Wilton  the  tighter  construction 
of  three  shot  is  desired.  Thirteen  wires  in 
Wilton  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  French 
Wilton  and  the  eleven  wire  is  termed 
Royal  Wilton.  To  state  that  a  Wilton  is 
of  39  picks  to  the  wick  simply  means  that 
you  have  multiplied  the  three  shots  of  the 
shuttle  by  the  thirteen  wires  and  obtained 
39  picks  or  motions  of  the  shuttle  in  one 
warp  wick  of  weave. 

Specifications 

A  buyer  of  carpet  often  has  cerain  bud¬ 
get  or  cost  restrictions  that  force  him  to 
purchase  below  the  value  which  he  knows 
he  should  demand  for  certain  service.  He 
is  constantly  striving  to  get  the  best  price, 
;  of  course,  but  rather  than  just  to  fight 
arbitrarily  to  purchase  on  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  basis,  it  would  usually  be  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  use  and  the  best  type  of  fabric 
adapted  for  such  use.  There  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  minimums  in  each  weave  below  which 
it  is  foolish  to  go,  and  often  a  cheaper 
weave  would  serve  better  than  scaling  the 
one  under  consideration  too  low. 

Where  a  lot  of  color  and  modern  design 
is  desired,  it  is  possible  to  change  over  the 
entire  appearance  of  a  lobby,  mezzanine, 
cocktail  lounge,  dining  room,  or  similar 
areas  in  very  low  priced  goods  from  Tap¬ 
estry,  through  the  Velvet,  Axminster,  and 
into  the  Wool  Wilton  field.  In  Velvet, 
both  woolen  and  worsted  constructions 


are  popular  and  practical  if  one  is  more 
fussy  about  the  pattern  detail.  Even  a  six 
wire  specification  will  often  give  surpris¬ 
ing  wear.  In  the  bedroom  minimum  can 
be  cited  a  fair  selection  of  Velvet  patterns, 
but  the  6%  row  Axminster  or  “Imperial” 
construction  is  probably  the  most  popular. 
For  higher  budgets  and  better  installa¬ 
tions  the  8  row  Axminster  is  preferable 
and  both  the  Woolen  and  Worsted  field  is 
available.  For  delicacy  of  pattern  the 
Wilton  is  preferred  and  for  length  of  wear 
no  weave  excels  the  Worsted  Wilton. 

For  heavy  traffic  wear  in  lobbies  and 
reception  halls  it  has  always  been  good 
policy  to  use  good  Woolen  Wilton  construc¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  popular  types  being 
known  as  Saxony  from  the  use  of  heavily 
twisted  or  Saxony  yarn.  For  the  most 
luxurious  and  distinctive  installations  the 
custom  order  Chenille  is  always  preferred. 
It  is  available  in  fifteen  qualities  at  a  wide 
price  range  and  with  any  creative  genius 
can  be  used  with  very  high  advertising 
and  beautiful  decorative  values. 

The  Woolen  yarn  is  particularly  adapted 
to  heavy  traffic  wear  because  it  is  tightly 
twisted  and  the  individual  wool  fibres  are 
interlocked  to  resist  the  penetration  of 
dirt.  Worsted  yarn  stands  erect  in  the 
back  rather  similar  to  Mohair  in  over¬ 
stuffed  furniture,  and  the  crystal  form  of 
dirt  dropping  to  the  base  of  the  fibre  may 
cut  it  away  too  quickly  in  heavy  traffic  use 
unless  cleaned  very  thoroughly  and  often. 

Linings 

Carpet  lining  or  hair  cushioning  is  very 
practical  and  always  a  good  investment. 
The  best  hair  types  are  preferable  where 
the  budget  will  permit.  The  lining  makes 
the  carpet  feel  more  luxurious  and  pleas¬ 
ing  under  foot,  and  adds  an  expression  of 
welcome  and  warmth  so  often  desired, 
particularly  in  a  lobby  area.  It  always 
adds  materially  to  the  length  of  wear  of 
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the  average  carpet  installation  and  is 
stated  in  laboratory  tests  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  frabric  from  2  to  2i/^  times.  The 
weight  of  the  lining  should  be  controlled 
not  only  by  the  budget  allowed  but  by  the 
character  of  the  carpet  purchased  and  the 
position  of  use.  A  32  oz.  might  be  accept¬ 
able  in  many  positions  and  the  heaviest 
weights  obtainable  be  needed  in  the  en¬ 
trance  or  heavy  traffic  spaces.  It  is  best 
to  specify  that  the  lining  be  laid  with  the 
waffle  side  downward  or  next  to  the  floor. 
This  gives  the  better  air  cushion  against 
the  solid  floor,  and  avoids  any  possibility 
of  the  waffle  showing  through  the  surface 
of  the  carpet  in  plain  areas  or  solid  col¬ 
ored  goods. 

Summary 

While  the  standard  %  carpet  is  widely 
used,  there  is  a  marked  trend  away  from 
it  in  the  past  few  months.  It  will  always 
be  better  to  use  it  in  small  bedroom  areas, 
particularly  in  the  type  of  room  that  is 
irregular  in  shape  or  badly  cut  up.  It  is 
also  best  where  it  is  found  necessary  to 


replace  strips  worn  quickly  when  the  traf¬ 
fic  is  limited  to  a  certain  section.  But 
today  it  is  becoming  quite  the  vogue  to 
specify  seamless  fabric  in  all  possible  in¬ 
stallations.  The  two  major  reasons  for 
this  are  that  the  seamless  carpet  makes 
a  much  better  appearance  and  also  that  it 
will  wear  much  longer.  When  broadloom 
first  came  upon  the  market  it  was  limited 
to  solid  colors,  but  now  it  is  available  in 
increasing  numbers  of  weaves,  qualities, 
and  patterns.  Corridor  carpets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  now  be  ordered  in  the  exact 
width  and  the  individual  designs  and  col¬ 
orings  that  the  decorator,  owner,  or  man¬ 
agement  may  deem  best  adapted  to  that 
particular  need. 

A  better  knowledge  of  how  carpet  is 
made  and  what  it  consists  of  will  enable 
a  buyer  to  specify  better  qualities  for  his 
varied  needs.  It  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  understand  and  recognize  good  carpet 
and  get  a  thrill  out  of  the  appreciation 
that  he  will  be  able  to  select  better  values 
and  thus  obtain  better  service. 
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Man  Dominates  Management 

By  Dayton  Keith 


WHAT  a  God-send,  to  the  managing 
director,  would  be  a  group  of 
associates  who  approximate  the 
functioning  of  the  modern  automobile.  It 
uses  50  HP  to  get  started,  20  HP  when  it 
is  under  way,  has  75  available  for  a  tough 
hill  and  is  as  quiet  when  bedded  down  for 
the  night  as  a  one  horse  shay.  But  to¬ 
morrow,  after  from  one  to  ten  hours’  rest 
free  from  mental,  moral,  or  physical  dis¬ 
sipation,  you  have  comfort  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  will  again  respond  to  your 
commands  and  deliver  power  when,  and 
as  needed,  conserving  its  strength  between 
the  high-pressure  periods. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  system  ...  in 
the  theory  of  efficiency.  I  also  revere  ideas 
that  reduce  performance  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations.  But  I  am  a  still  greater 
believer  in  the  importance  of  man-power 
.  .  .  the  human  factor  ...  in  successful 
management. 

Even  in  the  boom  days  when  income- 
producing  properties  were  paying  their 
taxes,  interest,  and  amortization,  man¬ 
power  was  important  .  .  .  but  not  until 
the  collapse  in  real  estate  earnings  did 
man-power  take  its  rightful,  all-command¬ 
ing  place  in  the  field  of  property  super¬ 
vision. 

The  wise  but  harassed  operator  of  a 
scattered  group  of  multiple  unit  buildings 
has  long  since  arrived  at  the  decision  that 
at  least  85%  of  his  success  depends  on  that 
almost  occult  ability  to  select  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place.  Therein,  of 
course,  lies  the  big  problem  which  can  be 
solved  in  the  ultimate  only  by  trial  and 
error,  the  percentage  of  error  rating  the 
success  or  failure  in  securing  satisfactory 
results  in  management.  The  selection  of 
men  has  never  been  reduced  to  an  exact 


science.  Some  executives  are  good  at  it, 
some  men  not.  Most  men  engaged  in  prop¬ 
erty  management  have  that  faculty  or 
they  would  not  be  so  engaged,  at  least 
not  successfully.  The  ones  who  are  not 
adept  at  sizing  up  an  applicant  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  type  whose  natural  interest  is  in 
dealing  with  things,  not  people,  and  their 
place  is  in  the  laboratories  of  physical 
science. 

To  build  for  successful  management  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  paramount  importance  of  man-power 
over  all  other  factors. 

Working  from  this  premise  the  most 
discriminating  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  jobs;  and 
this  applies  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
employees  from  the  general  office  boy, 
whose  clean-cut,  alert,  smiling  counte¬ 
nance  radiates  good-will,  to  the  resident 
building  manager,  who  carries  a  major 
burden  of  responsibility. 

Of  course,  an  employee  should  be  just 
as  careful  in  picking  his  employer  as  the 
employer  is  in  picking  his  employee.  Then 
the  superior  type  of  employer  would  get 
all  the  good  men  and  the  inferior  type 
would  get  the  rag-tag  of  journeymen  job 
hunters.  But  it  doesn’t  happen  that  way. 
Men  out  of  w’ork  usually  think  of  the  job 
first  and  the  man  behind  the  job  quite 
casually. 

The  smart  employer  does  not  think  cas¬ 
ually  about  anything.  He  knows  that  the 
most  thorough  analysis  of  the  candidate’s 
qualifications  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the 
long  run.  An  employer  has  a  tremendous 
responsibility  and  he  will  discharge  it  by 
sparing  no  efforts  in  the  choosing  of  the 
right  man  for  the  right  job,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  himself  of,  not  only  excessive  fu- 
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ture  supervision,  but  the  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tasteful  task  of  being  compelled  at  a  later 
date  to  separate  a  misfit  from  his  pay  roll. 
The  latter  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  conscien¬ 
tious  employer.  And  it  is  expensive.  Any 
economist,  even  the  amateur,  can  tell  you 
in  some  detail  of  the  cost  of  labor  turn¬ 
over. 

But  we  are  talking  about  the  man  in 
property  management. 

Assuming  that  most  of  us  agree  that 
the  selection  of  the  right  man  is  a  prime 
requisite,  one  can  well  ask:  What  consti¬ 
tutes  the  right  man?  Let’s  take  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  resident  manager  of  a  building 
since  we  cannot  cover  the  entire  field  in 
one  brief  discussion. 

If  the  resident  manager  is  happily 
chosen,  you  can  practically  depend  upon 
the  high  calibre  of  the  crew  of  painters, 
engineers,  and  other  house  help  with  which 
he  will  surround  himself. 

So,  he  must  be  good,  and  here  is  my  idea 
of  his  specifications: 

1.  He  must  look  the  part.  Not  too 
large — not  too  small.  Not  too  fat — not  too 
thin.  Not  too  handsome — not  too  homely. 
Silly?  Not  at  all!  Extremes  are  always 
to  be  avoided  because  a  building  manager 
must  be  strictly  normal.  Extremes  are 
invariably  eccentric,  and  while  the  world 
needs  eccentrics  (when  they  are  success¬ 
ful,  they  are  called  geniuses),  such  a  man 
is  not  the  “right  man  in  the  right  job”  as 
a  resident  manager. 

2.  He  must  be  well-groomed — neither 
overdone  nor  underdone.  He  should  typify 
at  a  glance  the  property  he  sells. 

Some  properties  call  for  striped  pants 
and  a  gray  morning  coat;  others  call  for 
a  modest  dark  suit.  But,  the  manager 
must  be  selected  who  harmonizes  with  his 
establishment  as  naturally  as  a  duck  har¬ 
monizes  with  water. 

3.  He  must  be  fluent  of  speech — in 
simple  English.  But  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 


tant  that  he  know  when  to  stop  talking. 
Above  all  things,  he  must  not  be  “windy.” 

4.  He  will  know  how  to  make  friends 
of  all  his  tenants  and  intimates  of  none. 

5.  He  must  have  the  mental  poise  that 
angers  seldom  and  never  shows  it. 

6.  He  will  recognize  that  his  success 
depends  not  upon  pleasing  his  boss,  but 
upon  building  around  himself  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  honest,  enthusiastic,  efficient  men 
and  women,  whose  sole  object  is  the  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  of  his  tenants. 

7.  He  will  be  fastidious  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  new  house  guests  who  will  be  an 
asset  to  his  building  and  in  keeping  with 
the  known  tastes  of  his  current  occupancy. 

8.  He  will  not,  however,  be  so  fastidi¬ 
ous  that  he  will  fail  on  occasion  to  don 
overalls  and  personally  inspect  the  low¬ 
liest  tunnel  or  the  filthiest  sewage  pit  in 
his  building — realizing,  as  he  must,  that  a 
complete  knowledge  of  his  building  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  comprehensive  supervision 
and  control  of  his  staff. 

9.  He  can,  or  will,  school  himself  to 
read  and  digest  a  balance  sheet  in  order 
that  he  may,  without  prodding  from  the 
central  office,  recognize  the  relationship 
between  investment  and  adequate  earn¬ 
ings.  He  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  “pay  out”  to  “pay  in.”  High  net  income 
with  a  total  disregard  of  gross  will  be  the 
goal  to  which  he  aspires. 

10.  He  must  have  that  rare  combina¬ 
tion  —  firmness  and  kindliness  —  without 
which  no  man  is  a  leader,  hence  not  to  be 
trusted  with  either  the  developing  or  the 
holding  of  an  organization,  however 
small. 

And  then  to  round  out  the  famous  old 
Fourteen  Points,  the  qualified  applicant 
must  be : 

11.  Meticulously  honest. 

12.  A  natural,  hard,  and  consistent 
worker  (not  a  sporadic  sprinter). 
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13.  A  careful  handler  of  details  (not  a 
scatter-brain  of  sloppy  mental  discipline). 

14.  He  must  have  pride  in  his  calling, 
backed  by  an  enthusiastic  ambition  that 
radiates  the  spirit  of  success. 

And  where  is  this  paragon? 

There  are  many  round-about,  believe  it 
or  not,  and  some  are  looking  for  a  new 
job  or  trying  to  better  their  present  one. 

If  I  have  any  worth-while  suggestion  to 
pass  on,  it  is  this :  Don’t  turn  down  with¬ 
out  an  interview  any  applicant  for  a  job, 
no  matter  how  seemingly  remote  is  the 
possibility  of  using  the  man.  If  the  big 
shot  is  too  busy,  then  by  all  means  an  as¬ 
sistant  who  knows  the  big  shot’s  specifi¬ 
cations  should  give  the  applicant  the  once 
over.  Fifty  percent  of  all  candidates  will 
fail  to  qualify  on  sight,  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  after  a  three  minute  interview,  twenty 
percent  in  five  minutes,  and  five  percent 
will  in  all  probability  be  worthy  of  a  few 
more  moments’  examination  by  the  boss, 
who  can  choose  some  potential  paragon 
from  about  ten  percent  of  the  five  percent 
that  have  been  sifted  out  for  his  inspec¬ 


tion.  Too  many  people  are  uninterested  in 
candidates  if  they  haven’t  a  job  currently 
open.  Hence,  when  one  does  open,  they 
are  caught  unprepared  and  must  take  pot- 
luck  with  available  talent  picked  up  on 
the  spur  of  necessity. 

Now  with  this  combination  of  positive 
qualities  I  claim  a  man  need  not  have  a 
wide  background  of  experience;  particu¬ 
larly  is  it  unimportant  in  an  organization 
of  older  heads.  If  the  candidate  has  the 
right  fundamentals,  he  can  soon  be  taught 
the  special  technique  necessary  to  success 
in  property  management. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  new  blood  and 
plenty  of  it  is  needed,  and  that  applies 
from  the  lowliest  “walk-up”  to  some  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding  hotels.  If  the  ba¬ 
sic  qualifications  of  a  man  are  right,  the 
job  he  turns  out  for  you  will  be  right. 

I  favor  giving  fresh  talent  a  break  re¬ 
gardless  of  previous  line  of  employment. 

In  short,  as  you  may  have  already  sus¬ 
pected,  I  am  prone  to  make  MAN  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  big  future  ahead 
of  us  in  Management. 
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By  John 

“Exaggeration  is  to  paint  a  snake 

SEVERAL  years  ago  when  I  was  sell¬ 
ing  cooperative  apartments  in  a 
handsome  building  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  Chicago  my  prospects  and  I  stood 
in  the  beautiful  living  room  of  a  six  room 
apartment  on  the  eleventh  floor.  We  looked 
upon  a  view  unsurpassed  in  Chicago— a 
lagoon  shaped  harbor  whose  blue  waters 
were  filled  with  yachts  and  motor  boat 
cruisers ;  a  trim,  black  hulled  sailboat  slip¬ 
ping  through  the  small  harbor;  the  sun 
reflecting  on  the  lake,  the  grass  green  in 
the  park  below,  and  far  south  the  silhou¬ 
ette  of  downtown  Chicago. 

If  I  was  overcome  by  the  scene  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  were  not.  While  we  stood  there 
my  sales  manager  walked  in.  He  was  a 
dapper  little  fellow,  glowing  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  vibrant  with  ideas,  alive  with  the 
spoor  of  a  prospect  who  had  money  to  buy 
an  apartment.  Naturally  the  meeting  was 
prearranged ;  we  had  discussed  the  matter 
the  previous  day. 

“Mr.  Allen,”  I  said,  “I  want  you  and 
Mrs.  Allen  to  meet  Mr.  White,  our  vice 
president.  He  has  been  familiar  with  this 
project  since  the  beginning.  Perhaps  he 
can  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  build¬ 
ing  I  have  overlooked.” 

Mr.  White  told  them.  He  painted  the 
snake  and  he  added  the  legs.  Also  he  sold 
the  apartment.  With  no  pretense  of  mod¬ 
esty  he  told  them  the  apartment  in  which 
they  stood  was  the  finest  value,  had  the 
most  beautiful  view,  incorporated  the 
soundest  financing  from  California  to  New 
York.  Perhaps  the  apartment  fell  a  little 
short  of  his  praise,  and  no  doubt  he  over¬ 
did  a  few  particulars  in  presenting  his 
case.  But  the  result  was  a  few  days  later 
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and  add  legs" — Chinese  Proverb 

the  deal  was  closed.  It  was  sold  because 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  in  this  instance  were 
waiting  to  be  sold.  They  were  the  type  of 
people  for  whom  the  sales  course  of  the 
blank  correspondence  school  recommends, 
“Tell  them  to  buy  because  they  want  to 
buy.” 

The  lesson  I  learned  was  not  exaggera¬ 
tion — it  was  enthusiasm  applied  at  the 
right  time  to  the  right  person.  If  there  is 
anything  to  be  learned  in  the  field  of  sales 
psychology  it  is  the  practical  idea  of  sizing 
up  the  prospect  and  doing  or  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  It  applies 
equally  well  to  all  forms  of  salesmanship 
but  nowhere  does  it  apply  more  than  in 
the  field  of  the  furnished  apartment  hotel. 

If  there  is  any  business  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  many  divisions  of  property  man¬ 
agement  than  the  sale  of  a  furnished 
apartment,  I  do  not  know  it.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  interesting  to  me  because  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  so.  Often  people  ask  a  property 
manager  if  he  does  not  get  tired  showing 
the  same  apartments  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month — if  the  work  'does  not 
become  tedious,  monotonous.  For  myself 
I  can  truthfully  say  it  does  not.  Briefly, 
I  do  not  tire  because  of  the  factor  in  the 
business  I  like  to  call  “The  Human  Ele¬ 
ment,”  and  to  me  human  beings  are  never 
dull.  The  factors  that  make  up  the  sale  of 
a  furnished  apartment,  once  the  purely 
technical  side  of  the  building  has  been 
mastered,  are  eighty  per  cent  on  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  the  equation.  While  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  building,  familiarity  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  correctly  apportioned 
rentals  are  all  important,  they  are  useless 
without  the  personality  of  the  manager. 
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the  atmosphere  he  helps  create  in  the 
building,  and  his  enthusiasm. 

In  brief  form  the  six  factors  in  the  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  sale  are:  (1)  The  ap¬ 
proach;  (2)  the  apartment  itself;  (3)  the 
property  itself;  (4)  the  buyer;  (5)  price 
and  lease;  (6)  the  sale. 

The  Approach 

Courtesy  is  probably  the  outstanding 
factor  in  a  successful  approach  to  the 
prospect.  Its  importance  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  The  manager’s  introduction 
of  himself,  representing,  as  he  does,  the 
building,  his  reception  of  the  prospect  are 
the  first  important  links  in  the  chain  that 
lead  to  a  sale.  Perfunctory  courtesy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  enough;  the  manager  must 
interest  himself  in  his  prospect  if  he  hopes 
to  effect  the  sale.  What  do  we  mean  by 
interest  and  courtesy  and  how  best  may 
1  we  practice  them  ?  Let  me  illustrate  by  an 
experience  of  mine. 

One  hot  summer  day  I  received  a  call 
to  show  apartments.  When  I  stepped  out 
of  the  office  and  into  the  lobby  two  women 
(  were  waiting.  I  was  correct  when  I 
j  guessed  them  to  be  mother  and  daughter. 
I  We  entered  the  elevator  and  I  saw  at  once 
they  were  almost  sick  from  the  excessive 
heat.  When  we  reached  the  apartment  I 
pointed  out  rather  briefly  the  various  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  particular  unit  and  then 
asked  them  to  be  seated.  Their  relief  was 
evident  and  at  once  they  sat  down.  Though 
the  apartment  faced  west  it  was  cool,  the 
awning  down  and  the  shades  drawn.  One 
of  the  women  said,  “This  is  the  first  time 
today  anyone  has  asked  us  to  sit  down.  We 
are  dead  tired;  we  have  been  tramping 
around  all  afternoon  looking  at  apart¬ 
ments.’’  We  continued  our  conversation 
about  the  apartment  and  about  the  build¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my 
belief  this  simple  act  of  courtesy  aided  me 
greatly  in  renting  the  apartment  to  them, 
which  fortunately  I  was  able  to  do.  This 


particular  family  has  been  at  the  building 
now  over  two  years. 

Are  we  genuinely  interested  in  people 
when  they  look  at  our  apartments,  our 
properties,  or  are  we  as  blase  as  the  stiff¬ 
necked  boxoffice  salesman  at  the  theatre? 
Do  we  answer  questions  indifferently, 
looking  out  the  window  most  of  the  time, 
smoking  cigars  or  cigarettes  without  ask¬ 
ing  permission  of  the  prospect,  if  she  is  a 
woman?  Do  we  say  to  ourselves,  con¬ 
sciously  or  otherwise,  if  they  want  the 
apartment  they’ll  take  it?  I  dare  say  an 
intelligently  directed  robot  could  rent 
apartments  to  one  out  of  thirty  prospects, 
but  do  we  care  to  be  intelligent  robots? 
Are  we  alert,  pleasant,  cheerful  without 
losing  our  own  personality?  If  we  are,  we 
require  no  high  pressure  methods  of  sales¬ 
manship.  As  we  tell  our  story  we  sell  both 
ourselves  and  our  property. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  made  a 
survey  of  over  sixty  apartment  buildings 
in  a  certain  section  of  Chicago.  He  told 
me  without  hesitation  that  he  could  count 
on  one  hand  the  number  of  buildings  in 
which  the  manager  or  rental  agent  evinced 
any  interest  as  to  whether  or  not  he  rented 
the  apartment.  In  one  building  on  Lake 
Shore  Drive  the  switchboard  operator 
completely  forgot  he  had  asked  to  see  an 
apartment.  After  fifteen  minutes  he  re¬ 
minded  the  girl  he  was  waiting.  The  man¬ 
ager  was  either  out  or  too  busy  to  show 
apartments,  so  after  a  heated  argument 
with  the  elevator  boy  the  operator  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  this  courteous  young  fellow  to 
direct  my  friend  to  the  apartment.  The 
original  investment  on  this  building  prob¬ 
ably  represented  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
Judge  for  yourself  the  effect  upon  a  pros¬ 
pect  such  a  reception  would  have. 

The  Apartment  Itself 

While  I  am  riding  in  the  elevator  with 
the  prospect  I  generally  do  not  fail  to  ask 
one  question.  I  ask,  “Are  you  familiar 
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with  the  neighborhood?”  The  purpose  of 
this  is  obvious :  my  attention  may  then  be 
directed  almost  exclusively,  after  we  reach 
the  apartment,  to  the  unit  itself  and  to 
the  property.  There  is  no  need  of  dividing 
the  attention  of  the  prospect  between  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  property  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  latter  may  be  touched  upon  for 
a  moment  but  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
If,  however,  Mrs.  Jones  has  come  directly 
from  a  Loop  hotel  or  from  another  section 
of  the  city,  I  manage  to  call  her  attention 
to  the  view  from  the  window.  I  tell  her, 
“Mrs.  Jones,  perhaps  you  can  best  realize 
our  location  and  exactly  where  we  are  by 
letting  me  point  out  these  advantages :  our 
property  is  close  to  Sheridan  Road,  one 
block  from  Lincoln  Park;  a  bathing  beach 
and  golf  course  are  nearby ;  it  is  eighteen 
minutes  to  the  Loop  by  motor  coach  .  .  .” 
The  feeling  of  strangeness  on  the  part  of 
the  prospect  is  somewhat  modified,  her 
confusion  lessened. 

In  a  furnished  apartment  what  does  a 
woman  want?  I  say  “woman”  because  in 
my  opinion  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
woman  actually  rents  the  apartment,  pro¬ 
viding  the  price  is  not  entirely  out  of  line. 
For  one  thing  she  wants  comfort;  also  she 
wants  beauty  and  space.  In  the  motor  car 
world,  at  least  as  evidenced  by  advertis¬ 
ing,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  verified  by  sales 
statistics,  the  primary  reason  why  women 
buy  a  car  is  eye-appeal  or  beauty. 

So  it  is  in  an  apartment.  Have  we  dec¬ 
orated  in  soft,  harmonious  colors?  Are 
there  chintz  curtains  in  the  bedroom ;  ruf¬ 
fled  curtains  in  the  bath?  Do  we  use  dull 
white  shower  curtains  exclusively  or  have 
we  varied  them  in  greens  and  yellows?  Is 
the  oilcloth  on  the  kitchen  cabinet  a  plain 
brown  or  a  pretty,  colorful  gold  and  blue 
pattern?  Are  drapes  the  old  style  red 
damask  or  have  we  followed  the  new  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  in  brown  and  white?  When 
we  ask  a  woman  to  be  seated  are  there 
ash  trays  nearby  on  the  end  table?  And, 


most  important  of  all,  are  our  apartments 
clean  throughout? 

It  is  bad  policy  I  believe  to  show  a  dirty 
apartment.  Even  though  there  are  certain 
defects  in  a  clean  apartment,  furniture 
that  really  needs  recovering,  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  table  which  you  haven’t  money  to 
replace,  the  order  and  neatness  of  the 
apartment  aid  to  cover  these  same  defects. 

In  a  dirty  apartment  their  importance  is 
exaggerated,  commented  upon,  and  not 
easily  forgotten.  I  recall  once  about  two 
years  ago  a  family  came  to  our  building 
looking  for  a  large  bedroom  apartment.  I 
did  my  best  to  effect  a  sale  but  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  not  signed.  At  any  event,  I 
comforted  myself  that  the  apartment  had 
looked  its  best.  But  Mrs.  Smith  wanted  to 
look  around  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
answer  to  that  normal  remark.  Two  days 
later  Mr.  Smith  phoned  and  asked  me  to 
call  that  evening  at  his  hotel,  and  I  was 
to  bring  with  me  a  long  term  lease.  After 
the  lease  was  signed  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “Mr.  Long,  it  might  interest  you  to 
know  why  we  decided  upon  your  apart¬ 
ment.  We  did  see  one  that  suited  us  better 
from  the  point  of  view  of  arrangement, 
but  of  all  the  places  we  saw  yours  was  the 
cleanest.  Frankly,  it  appealed  to  my  wife 
for  that  reason.” 

I  have  learned,  as  most  of  us  do,  by  mis¬ 
takes.  I  have  observed  the  look  of  dismay 
and  disappointment  on  a  woman’s  face 
when  she  is  shown  a  dirty,  untidy  apart¬ 
ment,  one  for  instance  vacated  that  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  night  previous.  Like  other  man-  \ 
agers  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  somewhat  lamely  I  suppose, 
but  nevertheless  making  a  brave  attempt. 
Unfortunately  the  prospect  does  not  re¬ 
turn.  So  now  we  do  not  show  an  apart-  , 
ment  unless  it  is  reported  in  order  by  the 
housekeeper. 

Frequently  we  are  asked  to  make  little 
changes  in  apartments.  A  green  color 
scheme  appeals  to  one  woman  while  to  an- 
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other  it  does  not.  If  the  request  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  it  may  well  mean  the  sale  of  an 
apartment  if  you  consent.  Often  you  your¬ 
self  may  visualize  a  change  while  you  are 
talking  with  the  prospect.  When  you  men¬ 
tion  it  you  flatter  your  prospect  in  a  sense ; 
it  is  simply  another  form  of  interest.  It 
costs  little  and  counts  much. 

How  important  these  little  finishing 
touches  are :  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  writ¬ 
ing  desk;  a  smart,  inexpensive  print  over, 
the  davenport ;  clean  curtains  and  drapes ; 
fresh  linen  in  the  bath;  a  spotless  refrig¬ 
erator  inside  and  out;  a  quiet,  restful 
atmosphere.  Especially  at  night  a  model 
apartment  may  be  made  appealing  and  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  a  cheap  investment  to  keep 
one  or  two  lamps  lighted  until  nine  thirty 
or  ten.  It  is  embarrassing  both  to  you  and 
your  prospect  to  have  to  fumble  in  the 
darkness  for  the  switch.  If  your  prospect 
tells  you  your  apartments  seem  more 
homelike,  different  in  some  vague  way 
from  the  average  furnished  apartment, 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  If  she  doesn’t, 
do  your  best  to  make  them  so. 

Do  you  give  good  service?  Is  your 
housekeeper  efficient  and  has  she  a  pleas¬ 
ant  personality?  Do  you  employ  white 
maids  instead  of  colored  ?  Is  the  food  good 
in  your  dining  room  and  are  prices  rea¬ 
sonable?  Is  your  linen  of  good  quality  and 
do  you  believe  your  laundry  the  best  or 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city?  Can  the  guest 
be  supplied  with  extra  service  on  an  hour’s 
notice?  Is  there  a  direct  wire  in  your 
building  to  a  drug  store,  food  shop,  garage, 
— or  are  these  conveniences  in  the  build¬ 
ing?  Tell  her  about  these  things !  She  wants 
to  hear  all  about  them.  But  don’t  tell  her 
when  she’s  standing  in  the  kitchen — or  in¬ 
deed  standing  anywhere.  Ask  her  to  sit 
down  and  if  her  little  boy  or  girl  is  with 
her  and  insists  on  exploring  the  apart¬ 
ment  while  you  talk  with  her  let  him  do 
so.  No  harm  will  be  done  that  can’t  be 
remedied  and  she  needs  a  rest  anyway. 


After  the  story  is  told  it  is  best  to  keep 
quiet.  The  prospect  wants  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  she  wishes  to  inquire  about  many 
things.  If  the  husband  and  wife  are  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  well  sometimes  to  excuse  your¬ 
self  on  some  pretext  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  by 
themselves.  It  is  advisable  too  when 
others  are  waiting  to  see  an  apartment  to 
have  the  elevator  boy  let  them  in  the 
apartment.  By  the  time  you  reach  them 
they  pretty  well  know  the  place,  and  they 
have  enjoyed  looking  around  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Property  Itself 

The  atmosphere  of  a  building  is  an  in¬ 
tangible  thing.  Either  your  property  is 
distinguished  by  it  or  it  is  not.  Often 
your  prospect  will  remark  upon  this  and 
certainly  you  may  then  emphasize  it.  Of 
course  if  your  building  does  not  have  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  is  a  problem  by  itself  and 
another  story  from  mine. 

Is  your  building  the  apartment  hotel 
type  that  tends  toward  family  atmosphere 
in  the  friendliness  of  its  guests?  Or  is  it 
the  semi-furnished  building  distinctly  an 
apartment  house  in  its  clientele?  What¬ 
ever  it  is,  it  is  best  to  tell  your  prospect 
about  it.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept 
as  a  guest  a  man  or  woman  past  middle 
age  looking  for  social  contacts  in  a  build¬ 
ing  known  for  its  more  or  less  definite 
reserved  atmosphere,  where  the  guests  al¬ 
most  deliberately  keep  to  themselves.  It 
is  well  to  stress  this  part  of  the  story. 
Certain  individuals  fit  into  your  building 
and  others  do  not.  On  one  occasion  we 
stretched  a  point  and  accepted  as  a  guest 
one  who  definitely  did  not  belong  in  the 
building.  After — remedies  came  too  late 
and  much  trouble  was  caused  to  everyone 
before  she  left. 

Do  you  play  “keeno”  at  your  building, 
or  hold  a  weekly  musical,  Sunday  night 
bridge,  or  table  tennis?  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
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essary  to  suggest  that  these  features  be 
incorporated  into  your  sales  talk. 

What  advantages  are  there  to  living  in 
your  neighborhood?  Transportation  is  al¬ 
most  as  necessary  as  food  and  shelter.  But 
have  we  familiarized  ourselves  completely 
and  thoroughly  with  the  general  schedules 
of  bus  lines,  surface  cars,  highways?  Do 
we  know  the  exact  distance  to  schools  and 
churches,  theatres  and  shopping  districts? 
Is  the  fee  at  the  golf  course  in  the  park 
nearby  twenty-five  or  forty  cents?  All  de¬ 
tails  are  not  in  every  instance  essential, — 
but  important  to  know  when  the  question 
arises. 

The  Buyer 

Whenever  I  talk  with  a  prospect  I  al¬ 
ways  consider  him  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  purchaser  of  merchandise.  To  me  it 
clarifies  my  own  position;  it  makes  each 
interview  more  important  in  the  sense 
that  a  cash  purchase  is  represented.  What 
exactly  do  I  mean  by  this?  Instinctively  I 
multiply  the  yearly  or  semi-annual  rental 
of  the  apartment  under  consideration  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know,  the  stakes  are 
quite  high.  Mr.  Jones  renting  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollar  a  month  apartment 
will  leave  exactly  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  a  building  within  the  course  of  a  year. 
He  could  buy  a  beautiful  Packard  car  for 
that  much  money;  also  he  could  cruise 
around  the  world  first  class.  But  strangely 
enough  Mr.  Jones  is  often  received  casu¬ 
ally  enough,  his  questions  answered  with 
politeness  and  the  doorman  tips  his  cap 
when  he  leaves.  But  is  there  normally  an 
intelligent  effort  at  salesmanship?  I  think 
not. 

One  type  of  buyer  always  interests  me. 
I  like  to  refer  to  him  as  Mr.  Barker.  He 
is  the  fellow  for  whom  the  ordinary  cour¬ 
tesies  of  politeness,  tact,  deference  are  so 
much  water  on  a  duck’s  back.  He  walks 
from  room  to  room  in  silence ;  if  he  hears 
you  he  gives  no  sign  of  it ;  occasionally  he 


grunts  and  that  is  all.  Gradually,  if  he 
likes  the  place,  his  brain  swells  up  like  a 
frog  and  he  barks  out,  “How  much!”  He 
is  the  how  much  buyer  and  I  have  learned 
a  soft  answer  doesn’t  turn  away  his  wrath. 
As  a  rule  I  generally  bark  right  back  and 
we  get  along  fine.  He  is  much  easier  than 
the  man  or  woman  who  agrees  with  every¬ 
thing  you  say  and  then  walks  out.  We 
must  recognize  and  appraise  properly  the 
price  buyer,  the  comfort  buyer,  the  beauty 
buyer.  They  are  not  difficult  to  recognize 
and  once  we  know  them  we  are  able  to 
realize  the  proper  approach. 

One  night  a  young  woman  came  in  to 
see  an  apartment.  She  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  place,  a  spacious  two  room  apart¬ 
ment  beautifully  furnished  and  clean  as  a 
whistle.  The  price  we  asked  was  beyond 
her  means  and  she  asked  to  see  a  one  room 
unit.  This  I  could  not  show  her  at  the 
time.  I  noticed  when  she  came  in  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  extremely  nervous ;  she 
seemed  to  want  to  talk  to  someone  and  I 
said  to  her,  “Won’t  you  sit  down?”  She 
stayed  about  an  hour  telling  me  about  her 
life  in  an  Ohio  city,  the  reasons  which 
prompted  her  to  come  to  Chicago,  her  bus¬ 
iness  problems,  something  about  herself. 

I  don’t  suppose  I  spoke  twenty-five  words ; 

I  was  simply  a  good  listener.  The  next 
day  I  received  an  extremely  courteous 
note,  thanking  me  for  the  time  I  gave  her, 
for  the  interest  I  showed  in  her  problems. 

It  wasn’t  a  part  of  my  job,  it  brought  no 
dividends  to  our  property  that  I  know  of 
— but  then  again,  some  day  it  might.  ' 

Do  we  interest  ourselves  enough  in  a 
large  family  to  suggest  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  apartment  more  pleasant 
and  suitable  for  them  ?  Do  we  recommend 
a  re-arrangement  of  furniture  that  will 
best  accommodate  the  piano  they  are 
bringing  with  them?  Where  a  mother  is 
living  with  her  two  sons,  do  we  tactfully 
suggest  the  bedroom  might  be  the  quieter 
room  for  her,  even  though,  like  most 
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mothers,  she  plans  on  having  the  better 
arrangement  for  her  sons.  This  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  people  and  their  needs  will 
not  interfere  with  our  sales  record  or  make 
us  less  successful  in  a  purely  business  way. 

One  error  common  to  most  of  us  is  be¬ 
ing  deceived  about  the  financial  status  of 
prospects  by  their  dress  and  manner.  The 
plain,  prosaic  business  man  of  middle  age, 
dressed  quietly  in  dark  clothes,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  wife  dressed  as  plainly  as  him¬ 
self,  frequently  will  not  even  change  ex¬ 
pression  when  you  quote  a  top  price  you 
yourself  hesitate  to  mention.  He  is  just  as 
likely  to  tell  you  without  further  remarks 
that  he  likes  the  apartment  and  will  take 
it.  In  other  words  it  is  best  not  to  guess 
at  the  financial  position  of  your  prospect, 
and  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  allow  your 
switchboarci  operator  to  size  up  the  pros¬ 
pect  first,  either  to  announce  them  to  you 
with  her  approval  or  dismiss  them.  This 
sounds  fantastic  but  it  has  been  done  and 
probably  is  still  being  done. 

Many  years  ago  a  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store  established  the  slogan,  “The 
customer  is  always  right.”  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  as  inn  keepers  or  apart¬ 
ment  house  managers  we  receive  our  share, 
and  more  than  our  share  of  surly,  critical, 
fault-finding  men  and  women.  The  other 
day  I  showed  two  women  a  two  room 
apartment,  clean  and  neat  but  not  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  latest  mode  and  style.  One 
of  the  women  said,  “This  furniture  is  ter¬ 
rible.”  If  my  temperature  rose  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  I  didn’t  show  it.  In  her  dress 
shop  I  should  scarcely  have  picked  up  a 
dress  and  said  the  same  thing  she  did.  I 
smiled  and  said  nothing,  continuing  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  the  building.  Goodness  knows 
it  required  all  the  patience  I  possessed  as 
she  continued  in  the  same  vein  even  when 
we  reached  a  very  attractive  one  room 
unit.  By  this  time  I  was  convinced  she 
would  make  a  most  undesirable  guest;  if 


her  critical  faculties  were  that  way  to  be¬ 
gin  with  God  pity  us  when  she  moved  in.  I 
said  goodbye  politely  and  hoped  she  would 
never  return,  and  so  far  she  hasn’t.  And 
still  the  customer  is  right.  It  is  one  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  our  profession,  and 
one  which  we  must  suffer  more  or  less  in 
silence.  Fortunately,  we  don’t  have  to  sell 
our  merchandise  if  we  feel  we  are  making 
a  mistake,  and  this  type  of  prospect  has 
long  since  talked  herself  out  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  before  we  reach  the  factors  of  lease 
and  price.  And  that  is  best  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Do  you  thank  a  person  for  having  looked 
at  your  apartments?  I  always  do.  I  have 
found  it  pays  good  dividends  because  most 
people  do  not  sign  an  application  the  first 
time  they  call.  When  I  thank  them  for 
stopping  in  I  ask  that  they  think  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  and  request  them  to  come  back  in 
a  few  days.  And  I  mean  what  I  say.  In 
the  first  place  I  am  flattered  if  a  salesman 
calls  me  by  name  when  I  am  leaving  even 
if  I  have  not  made  a  purchase,  and  I  am 
doubly  pleased  if  he  addresses  me  by  name 
the  next  time  I  call.  I  suppose  my  reac¬ 
tions  are  not  much  different  from  anyone 
else  in  this  regard.  It  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  remember  the  names  of 
all  prospects  to  whom  you  have  shown 
apartments.  A  pleasant  smile  of  recogni¬ 
tion  is  a  mighty  good  substitute  and  a 
reference  to  their  last  visit,  enumerating 
the  problems  you  discussed  with  them  at 
the  time,  will  make  them  feel  at  home. 
Perhaps  the  apartment  they  looked  at  is 
rented ;  but  you  have  one  on  the  fifth  floor 
east  which  really  should  please  them  more. 
Tell  them  you  have  something  in  mind 
this  time  which  you  sincerely  believe  is 
just  as  good  or  better. 

Prices 

The  price  factor  and  lease  are  the  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  of  most  sales.  It  is  essential 
that  the  price  asked  represent  value,  both 
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in  the  property  itself  and  in  relation  to 
similar  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
property  manager  must  know  correspond¬ 
ing  values  in  the  entire  section  in  which 
his  building  is  located.  He  will  know  then 
if  Mrs.  Jones  tells  him  she  can  get  the 
same  apartment  on  the  fourth  floor  at  the 
Lake  View  Apartments  a  block  away  at 
ten  dollars  a  month  cheaper,  that  she 
speaks  the  truth  or  that  she  does  not. 
What  if  you  know  she  has  Lpoken  the 
truth?  There  is  then  only  one  means  of 
selling  her — value.  It  is  not  such  a  hard 
job  if  you  yourself  believe  the  difference 
is  worth  it  and  you  feel  she  can  afford  to 
pay  ten  dollars  more.  Can  a  person  actu¬ 
ally  live  better  in  your  building  than  in 
your  competitor’s  property  at  slightly  in¬ 
creased  cost?  Or  are  prices  equal  with 
those  of  your  competitor?  Whichever  it 
may  be,  this  is  the  real  test  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  it  should  be  managed  with  strict 
fairness.  It  is  never  necessary  to  knock 
the  apartments  across  the  street  or  a  block 
away.  You  could  probably  say  a  few  un¬ 
complimentary  things  but  perhaps  they 
could  too.  No  property  is  managed  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  improvements  could  not  be  sug¬ 
gested. 

Apartment  hotel  managers  are  inclined 
at  times  to  argue.  It  is  better  to  agree 
with  the  prospect  and  tell  her  why  the 
condition  to  which  she  objects  exists.  Mrs. 
Smith  tells  me  our  one  room  apartments 
are  high  priced.  She  has  seen  something 
much  cheaper  in  an  attractive  building  not 
more  than  an  hour  ago.  I  agree  with  her 
that  our  apartments  are  high  priced.  But 
why  are  they  priced  slightly  above  the 
average?  For  one  thing,  we  give  better 
service.  Perhaps  we  are  more  careful  in 
the  selection  of  our  switchboard  operators, 
we  may  pay  them  more  than  the  average 
building ;  our  elevator  boys  are  not  typical 
of  the  cheaper  properties;  our  linen  de¬ 
partment  is  one  we  are  proud  of  and  we 
invite  our  prospects  to  stop  in  and  meet 


our  housekeeper.  What  we  really  sell  is 
quality  and  we  know  it  counts  as  much  in 
apartments  as  in  clothes.  Our  clientele  is 
better  than  many  because  of  our  prices 
and  because  our  reference  requirements 
are  more  strict. 

Does  the  apartment  itself,  its  size  and 
arrangement,  its  features,  represent  value 
worth  five  dollars  more  a  month?  Is  the 
kitchen  large,  the  stove  new,  the  refrigera¬ 
tion  recently  installed,  the  dinette  large 
enough  to  accommodate  dinner  guests 
without  undue  crowding?  Is  the  carpet  on 
the  living  room  floor  a  Wilton  with  jute  or 
ozite  lining?  Has  the  hardware  recently 
been  renickled,  and  new  fixtures  added  in 
the  bathroom?  Are  the  mattresses  inner- 
coil  springs  or  the  old  uncomfortable  type?  I 
Is  the  closet  space  unusually  spacious? 
Has  your  prospect  noticed  the  absence  of 
cooking  odors  in  the  halls?  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  is  your  doors  are  not 
equipped  with  transoms.  All  this  repre¬ 
sents  value,  and  ultimately  the  sale  will 
be  closed  or  not  closed  upon  this  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  value. 

Leases 

Most  prospects  have  an  instinctive  aver¬ 
sion  to  signing  a  lease.  Indeed,  some  peo¬ 
ple  will  absolutely  refuse  to  sign  a  lease 
and  with  these  few  the  lease  problem  is 
almost  hopeless.  If  the  lease  policy  of  a 
building  is  one  hundred  per  cent  strict,  it 
is  best  to  sacrifice  one  or  two  tenants  and 
lose  them  rather  than  to  make  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  the  majority  of  people  -i 
will  listen  to  reason.  Agree  with  your 
prospect  at  once  that  the  lease  incurs  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  be  faced  and  accepted.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  waive  the  lease  as  a 
mere  formality  for  actually  it  is  anything 
but  that.  It  is  valid  and  binding  and,  as 
we  must  admit,  pretty  much  in  favor  of 
the  landlord.  Why  then,  we  are  asked,  do 
we  require  a  six  months  lease,  or  in  cer¬ 
tain  exceptional  cases,  a  month  to  month 
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lease  with  thirty  days  notice  required  be¬ 
fore  the  lessee  can  vacate.  It  is  best  to 
state  the  reasons  to  the  prospect  as  simple 
as  possible. 

“Mrs.  Prospect,  we  require  a  lease  for 
two  reasons.  First,  we  are  able  to  keep 
our  apartments  in  better  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  There  is  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
furniture,  the  china  and  silverware  can  be 
of  finer  quality  because  they  are  handled 
with  care;  frequent  redecorating  which, 
contrary  to  belief,  actually  damages  walls 
and  ceilings  is  avoided;  all  because  of  the 
permanent  tenancy  of  the  guest.  Second, 
we  are  able  to  get  a  better  class  of  ten¬ 
ants.  In  other  words,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  people  who  are  willing  to  assume  ob¬ 
ligations,  whose  references  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  enough  to  bear  investigation,  natu¬ 
rally  make  better  tenants.  The  advantages, 
therefore,  are  as  much  in  your  favor  as  in 
our  own.  You  are  able  to  know  with  as¬ 
surance  that  your  neighbors,  those  people 
whom  you  occasionally  meet  in  the  eleva¬ 
tors  and  foyers  are,  like  yourself,  desir¬ 
able  guests." 

The  prospect  can  scarcely  disagree  with 
the  logic  of  your  argument.  It  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  and  true.  You  might  point 
out  that  six  months  is  a  fairly  short  period 
of  time,  that  it  hardly  pays  her  to  move 
in  for  a  shorter  time,  particularly  if  she 
has  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  of  her  own. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  “fear”  bogey  that 
prevents  a  man  from  signing  a  lease? 
What  spectre  is  it  that  makes  him  shake 
his  head  so  forcibly  when  a  lease  is  men¬ 
tioned?  There  are  two  reasons,  probably: 
the  fear  that  he  might  lose  his  job  and  a 
subsequent  judgment;  the  fear  that  he 
might  not  like  the  apartment  after  the 
first  month.  Is  the  lessee  responsible  if 
he  breaks  his  lease  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever?  Of  course  he  is.  But  we  in  the 
business  know  that  any  intelligent  prop¬ 
erty  management  company  will  not  allow 
a  furnished  apartment  to  remain  vacant. 


merely  in  the  hope  of  collecting  on  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  court  of  law.  Once  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  re-rented  further  obligation  auto¬ 
matically  ceases.  In  mo.st  instances  the 
tenant  in  a  furnished  apartment  will  not 
be  responsible  for  more  than  a  month’s 
rent  in  a  furnished  apartment,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  the  lessor  must  make  a  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  rent  the  apartment.  Finally, 
the  lessee  is  protected  from  any  sudden 
rental  increase,  always  an  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

If  price  is  right  and  reasonable,  if  the 
apartment  is  actually  worth  the  money 
asked,  the  lease  requirement  should  never 
impair  a  sale.  If  we  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty  leases  signed  and  filed  safely  away, 
representing  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
so  many  tenants,  we  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  about  signing  the  next  one. 

The  thirty  day  cancellation  clause  re¬ 
quested  by  so  many  business  men,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  salesman  who  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  different  section  of  the  country, 
is  a  sound  risk.  One  of  our  most  valued 
guests  is  a  man  who  at  any  moment  may 
be  sent  to  Texas  or  to  New  England.  He 
has  been  in  our  building  almost  two  years 
though  he  is  secure  and  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  on  the  first  day  of  any 
month  he  may  give  us  a  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  end  of  that 
month. 

The  Sale 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  close  a  sale, 
the  correct  moment  to  suggest  signing  the 
application  or  lease?  Again  no  yardstick 
or  measure  may  apply  with  certainty  in 
the  individual  sale.  Probably  it  is  that  in¬ 
definable  moment  when  the  prospect 
shows  some  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  bal¬ 
ancing  unsteadily  on  the  middle  of  the 
fence.  The  young  couple  you  have  been 
talking  to  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
have  decided  to  buy  but,  like  most  every¬ 
one,  they  do  not  like  to  say  so.  Very  often 
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a  direct  suggestion  will  do  the  trick, 
prompting  the  prospects  to  do  the  thing 
they  would  really  like  to  do.  The  story  of 
the  middle  aged  insurance  salesman  illus¬ 
trates  one  method  we  might  employ  with 
some  results.  This  particular  salesman 
was  really  no  salesman  at  all  but  he  was 
wise  in  knowing  his  limitations.  He  went 
into  a  large  office  building  and  called  on 
every  man  in  the  place.  He  simply  said, 
“Can  I  sell  you  a  life  insurance  policy?” 
Almost  everyone  said  no.  If  they  did  he 
walked  out.  But  he  did  this  day  after  day, 
building  after  building,  and  made  a  fairly 
good  living.  We  could  say  to  everyone, 
and  perhaps  should  say,  “Will  you  sign  an 
application?”  Some  prospects  would  sign 
if  we  did  not  say  another  word.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  we  are  able  to  use  a  little  more 
finesse. 

Many  times  people  who  tell  you  they 
“want  to  think  it  over”  could  be  sold. 
They  really  do  not  want  to  think  it  over. 
They  are  satisfied  your  property  is  the 
place  they  want  to  live  and  often  they  go 
out  wishing  they  had  given  you  a  deposit. 
They  don’t  want  to  decide  too  quickly  be¬ 
cause  they  once  were  talked  into  an  apart¬ 
ment  they  had  very  strong  doubts  about, 
or  they  bought  a  lot  they  never  could  dis¬ 
pose  of.  What  are  we  able  to  do  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  indecision  and  hesitation? 

One  method  which  has  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  apartment  renting  is  to  ask  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  sign  an  application,  giving  the 


applicant  a  verbal  or  even  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  if  required,  that  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  possibly  a  shorter  time  the  entire 
transaction  could  be  made  void,  the  appli¬ 
cant  of  course  to  have  the  option.  While 
it  is  not  a  method  to  be  used  indiscrim¬ 
inately  it  can  and  has  been  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  especially  adapted  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  timid  buyer. 

For  the  more  energetic,  strong  minded 
buyer  a  direct  appeal  is  best.  With  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  it  is  good  policy  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  one  who  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  more  or  less  sold  on  the 
apartment.  If  one  is  wavering,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  other  is  fairly  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  results. 

In  selling  furnished  apartments  there 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules.  Quite  different 
sales  methods  will  produce  equally  good 
results.  Your  methods  may  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  mine  and  very  possibly  more 
effective.  One  of  the  most  successful  rent 
men  1  know  in  Chicago  is  extremely  for¬ 
mal  in  his  mannerisms,  uncompromising 
with  regard  to  the  usual  minor  requests 
asked  for  by  so  many  prospects.  Yet  he 
sells  far  more  apartments  than  the  aver¬ 
age  broker.  The  fundamentals  remain  the 
same,  however,  though  their  application 
may  vary:  courtesy,  interest,  knowledge. 
If  we  do  not  apply  these  we  are  simply 
order  takers,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmanship  in  any  business  con¬ 
sists  in  much  more  than  this. 


Adjusting  Farm  Cash  Rentals  to  Changing 
Agricultural  Conditions 

By  W.  D.  Davis 


CASH  rental,  that  is,  the  rental  paid 
for  the  use  of  buildings  and  pasture 
land  on  Missouri  farms,  has  been  too 
high  since  1920.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  the  agricultural  price  level  declines, 
cash  rentals  tend  to  remain  more  nearly 
level  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  then 
decline  rapidly,  but  not  as  fast  as  the  price 
level  declines.  Thus  the  tenant  is  forced 
to  sell  more  hogs,  cattle  or  lambs  to  pay 
his  cash  rental  than  he  would  have  had  to 
sell  in  previous  years,  even  though  the 
rental  may  be  slightly  lower.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  many  tenants  became  delinquent  in 
their  cash  rentals  during  these  years.  Few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  pay  their  de¬ 
linquencies. 

The  reverse  is  true  when  the  price  level 
begins  to  rise.  That  is  to  say,  cash  rentals 
tend  to  remain  more  nearly  at  their  for¬ 
mer  low  levels  than  to  follow  the  price 
level  directly.  As  a  result  the  landlord 
reads  in  his  papers  of  the  sky-rocketing 
daily  market  prices  and  sees  that  the  cash 
rental  income  from  his  farm  is  not  mate¬ 
rially  affected.  The  tenant  finds  his  rental 
easier  to  pay  and  the  landlord  finds  that 
his  rent  pays  increasingly  fewer  bills. 

The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  For 
many  years  the  cash  rental  paid  for  the 
buildings  and  pasture  land  has  been  based 
almost  entirely  on  the  price  for  which  the 
tenant  is  able  to  rent  the  neighbor’s 
farm.  Further,  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  paying  cash  rental  on  pasture  land  in 
accordance  with  the  rental  value  of  other 
pasture  land  and  refuses  to  pay  additional 
rental  for  the  buildings.  As  a  result,  the 
buildings  in  many  cases  have  been  allowed 
to  run  down  because  the  landlord  does  not 


feel  it  desirable  to  keep  up  buildings 
which  are  purely  for  the  tenant’s  conveni¬ 
ence  when  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay  an 
equitable  rental  for  them.  The  matter  is 


Figure  1 


also  made  more  undesirable  when  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  wife  requests  repairs  to  the  interior 
of  the  house  for  her  own  convenience  and 
comfort.  Yet  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay 
more  cash  rental  than  the  pasture  land 
will  bear. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
tenant  does  not  feel  he  is  being  treated 
fairly  because  of  the  landlord’s  refusal  to 
repair  buildings.  Landlords  also  feel  that 
the  situation  is  unfair  because  they  do  not 
receive  more  cash  rental  for  their  build¬ 
ings  and  pasture  land.  If  the  landlord 
asks  a  fair  rental,  that  is  one  that  will  per¬ 
mit  him  an  adequate  return  on  his  build¬ 
ings  and  from  his  pasture  land,  the  tenant 
fears  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  may  decline  and  cause  his  rental  to 
be  more  difficult  to  pay.  He  feels  that  the 
owner  of  the  farm  should  take  some  of 
the  risks  of  production. 

The  plan  for  adjusting  cash  rental  to 
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changing  agricultural  conditions,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  this  paper,  is  designed  to  permit 
the  landlord  to  shoulder  part  of  the  risk 
of  production  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
him  a  fair  return  on  his  building  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  with  the  possibility  in  mind 
of  a  fair  return  on  building  investment 
that  we  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
investment  in  buildings  on  tenant  oper¬ 
ated  farms. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  house,  garage 
and  chicken  house  are  placed  on  the  farm 
entirely  for  the  tenant’s  convenience ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  do  not  add  to  the  landlords 
income  in  any  way  other  than  as  conveni¬ 
ences  for  his  tenant.  Therefore,  in  this 
paper  they  have  been  given  the  title,  “Con¬ 
venience  Buildings.’’  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  these  buildings  should  be 
considered  separately  and  the  rental  based 
largely  upon  their  cost  to  the  owner.  This 
rental  must,  however,  be  influenced  by 
their  adaptability  to  the  farm  on  which 
they  are  located.  Since  they  produce  no 
income  for  either  landlord  or  tenant,  ren¬ 
tal  should  not  be  influenced  by  changing 
economic  conditions.  They  have  only 
“home”  value.  This  value  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  prices  of  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep. 

Productive  buildings  are  those  which 
actually  assist  in  production  of  livestock. 
Livestock,  in  turn,  are  supported  largely 
by  the  pasture.  Barns,  corn-cribs,  ma¬ 
chine  sheds,  feeders,  hog-houses,  sheep 
sheds  and  other  buildings  of  this  type  are 
distinctly  productive.  Without  them  the 
tenant  would  find  it  impossible  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  produce  livestock.  Without  the  live¬ 
stock  he  would  be  unable  to  utilize  the  pas¬ 
ture  or  receive  satisfactory  prices  for  the 
crops  produced.  Therefore,  the  rental  on 
the  buildings  should  be  influenced  by  the 
price  of  meat  animals,  milk  or  other  pro¬ 
ducts  during  the  year  for  which  the  farm 
is  rented. 

Pasture  land,  of  course,  must  be  consid¬ 


ered  entirely  from  a  productive  stand-  j 
point.  The  productiveness  of  the  pasture, 
however,  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  forecasting.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  paper  to  consider  the  productivity 
of  the  pasture  as  related  to  its  actual  sale 
value  at  a  given  time  and  then  correct  it 
to  the  year  in  question  by  the  index  price 
of  meat  animals.  This  is  done  because  all 
of  the  income  of  the  pasture  is  derived  • 
from  meat  animals,  except  in  the  case  of  | 
dairies  in  which  case  the  income  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  milk. 

In  order  to  better  explain  the  method 
of  adjusting  cash  rentals  to  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  proposed  here  to  limit  the 

i 

I 


example  given  to  a  normal  Missouri  di¬ 
versified  farm.  This  farm  is  500  acres  in  | 
size  and  is  located  in  Johnson  County,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  pasture  land  is  Summit  silt  | 
loam  and  the  majority  of  the  cultivating 
land  is  Osage  silt  loam.  In  all,  there  is 
approximately  200  acres  of  pasture  and  ; 
300  acres  of  cultivating  land.  The  farm  f 
is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  meat  - 
animals  and  is  well  balanced.  It  will  pro-  | 
duce  enough  grain  to  fatten  out  all  of  the  I 
livestock  that  the  pasture  will  carry.  Its  f 
location  is  desirable  because  it  is  less  than  | 
fifty  miles  from  Kansas  City.  It  is  acces-  | 
sible  to  schools  and  churches,  although  the 
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distance  from  an  all-weather  road  is  ap¬ 
proximately  11/2  miles. 

In  valuing  the  buildings  on  this  farm, 
the  method  commonly  accepted  by  rural 
insurance  adjusters  is  used.  The  factors 
used  in  this  method  are  shown  in  Table 
I.  The  major  buildings  themselves  are 

TABLE  I 

MISSOURI  INSURANCE  APPRAISER’S  GUIDE 
FOR  APPRAISING  FARM  BUILDINGS* 

Annual  Depreciation 

Cost  per 


Cu.  Ft. 

Good 

of  Sq. 

Care 

Poor  Care 

House,  frame . 

.  15c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

House,  stone  . 

.  20c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

Barn,  frame  . 

.  5c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

Barn,  native  stone. . . . 

.  8c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

Barn,  concrete  block . . 

.  5c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

Machine  sheds,  frame. 

.  5c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

.Misc.  buildings,  stone 

.  5c 

1% 

2%  or  more 

.shown  in  Figures  1,  2,  and  3  and  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  being  very  well  adapted  to  the 
particular  farm.  The  actual  method  of 
arriving  at  the  present  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

VALUATION  OF  BUILDINGS 


House,  replacement  value — 

14,000  cu.  ft.  @  15c  per  cu.  ft . $2,100.00 

Depreciation  10  yrs.  @  1%,  total  10%..  210.00 


Present  value  . $1,890.00 

Garage,  replacement  value — 

1792  cu.  ft  @  5c  per  cu.  ft .  89.60 

Depreciation  5  yrs.  @  1%,  total  5%...  4.48 


Present  value  . $  85.12 

Chicken  house,  replacement  value — 

1760  cu.  ft.  @  5c  per  cu.  ft .  88.00 

Depreciation  4  yrs.  @  1%,  total  4%...  3.52 


Present  value  . $  84.48 

Barn,  replacement  value — 

27,648  cu.  ft.  @  5c  per  cu.  ft .  1,382.40 

Depreciation  20  yrs.  @  1%,  total  20%..  276.48 


Present  value  .  1,105.92 

Corn-crib,  replacement  value — 

3600  cu.  ft.  (fit  5c  per  cu.  ft .  180.00 


1.  Courtesy  H.  J.  Ramsey,  Insurance  Adjuster, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Depreciation  10  yrs.  @  1%,  total  10%..  18.00 


Present  value  . $  162.00 

Implement  shed,  replacement  value — 

9600  cu.  ft.  @  5c  per  cu.  ft .  480.00 

Depreciation  5  yrs.  @  1%,  total  5%...  24.00 


Present  value  . $  456.00 

Cattle  feeder,  replacement  value — 

20,768  cu.  ft.  @  5c  per  cu.  ft .  1,038.40 

Depreciation  15  yrs.  @  1V1>%.  total  22%  233.64 

Present  value  . $  804.76 

Total  Present  Value  of  Buildings. ..  .$4,588.28 


All  the  buildings  on  this  farm  are  frame 
and  are  either  on  a  concrete  foundation  or 
a  rock  foundation.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  is  used  in  cal¬ 
culating  replacement  value.  The  volume 
is  computed  by  multiplying  the  length  by 
the  width  by  the  height  to  the  eaves. 
When  the  volume  is  multiplied  by  the  cost 
per  cubic  foot  the  actual  replacement  cost 
of  buildings  in  terms  of  present  day  prices 
for  lumber  and  labor  in  Missouri  is  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Depreciation  is  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  1%  of  the  replacement  value  per 
year  on  all  buildings  excepting  the  cattle 
feeder.  This  is  a  low  rate  of  depreciation 
and  is  used  because  these  buildings  have 


Figure  3 
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been  kept  well  painted  and  are  in  good 
condition.  The  additional  depreciation  is 
used  on  the  cattle  feeder  because  it  is  open 
to  the  south  and  therefore  deteriorates  a 
little  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

These  buildings  are  then  divided  into 
two  groups:  Convenience  buildings  and 
productive  buildings.  The  total  value  of 
the  convenience  buildings  is  shown  in  Ta¬ 
ble  3.  The  total  value  of  these  buildings 

table  3 

CHARGE  FOR  CONVENIENCE  BUILDINGS 


House — present  value  . $1,390.00 

Garage — present  value .  85.12 

Chicken  house — present  value .  84.48 


Total  value  of  convenience  buildings. .  .$2,059.60 
Annual  Charge  for  Convenience  Buildings  at  6%, 

$123.57. 

(Interest  5%,  Depreciation  1%,  Total  6%.) 

is  $2,059.60.  The  annual  charge  for  their 
use  is  calculated  by  charging  interest  on 
the  investment  at  the  rate  of  5%  plus  1% 
for  depreciation,  or  a  total  of  6%.  This 
charge  is  calculated  as  $123.57  per  year. 
The  charge  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  because 
they  are  placed  on  the  farm  entirely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  tenant  and  not  for 
his  use  in  producing  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  Exception,  of  course,  may  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  the  chicken  house.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  convenience  building  in  this 
case  because  the  average  tenant  looks  upon 
his  chicken  house  and  chicken  flock  as  a 
means  of  income  presided  over  by  his 
wife,  who  in  turn,  uses  the  funds  acquired 
in  feeding  and  clothing  the  family. 

The  annual  charge  for  the  productive 
buildings  is  computed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  is  shown  in  Table  4. 

This  charge  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
5%  interest  on  present  value  plus  1% 
depreciation.  Their  annual  charge  is 
$151.72.  This  charge  must  be  corrected 
to  the  meat  animal  price  index  for  the  ren¬ 
tal  year  before  it  becomes  a  fair  rental 


for  the  productive  buildings.  The  annual 
charge  is  not  fair  until  corrected  because 
it  is  dependent  only  upon  building  invest¬ 
ment  and  not  on  the  price  of  meat  animals. 
In  the  case  of  a  dairy  farm  this  annual 
charge  should  be  corrected  to  the  index 
of  butterfat  prices. 

TABLE  4 

CHARGE  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  BUILDINGS 


Barn — present  value . $1,105.92 

Corn-crib — present  value  .  162.00 

Implement  shed — present  value .  456.00 

Cattle  feeder — present  value .  804.76 


Total  Value  of  Productive  Buildings.  .$2,528.68 

Annual  Charge  for  Productive  Buildings  6%, 

$151.72. 

(Interest  5%,  Depreciation  1%,  Total  6%.) 

Meat  Animal  Index  Equals  100 

The  annual  rental  of  the  pasture  land 
is  much  more  difficult  to  calculate  fairly. 
Annual  rental  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pasture. 
However,  carrying  capacity  varies  consid¬ 
erably  from  year  to  year  and  depends  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  the  management  of  the 
tenant.  Past  management  and  present 
carrying  capacity  will  reflect  themselves 
largely  in  the  present  sale  value  of  the 
land.  Therefore,  the  present  sale  price  of 
the  pasture  land  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  annual  charges.  By  using  this 
method  the  pasture  charge  remains  sta¬ 
tionary  under  either  good  or  poor  man¬ 
agement.  As  a  result  the  tenant  receives 
more  pasture  for  his  money  under  good 
management  and  is  properly  penalized 
when  poor  management  is  used. 

On  this  farm,  we  are  calculating  the 
pasture  rental  for  the  year  1934.  Be¬ 
cause  the  index  numbers  of  the  estimated 
value  of  farm  real  estate  are  rarely  re¬ 
leased  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  their 
last  calculated  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
value  the  land  as  in  1932.  Since  most 
farm  management  divisions  value  the  land 
every  year  it  is  easy  to  secure  these  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  records  for  1932.  The  in- 
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dex  number  for  the  value  of  farm  real 
estate  for  1932  was  67%  of  the  base  pe¬ 
riod  as  shown  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  ESTIMATED  VALUES 
OF  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  IN  MISSOURI 
(1912-1914  Equal  100) 


Year 

Index  No. 

Year 

Index  No. 

1915 

102 

1925 

112 

1916 

108 

1926 

104 

1917 

115 

1927 

99 

1918 

125 

1928 

96 

1919 

137 

1929 

95 

1920 

167 

1930 

92 

1921 

1.56 

1931 

69 

1922 

133 

1932 

67 

1923 

127 

1933 

55 

1924 

117 

This  base  period  is  1912  to  1914.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  simple  matter  to  correct  this 
value  to  the  base  period.  As  shown  in 
Table  6,  pasture  land  was  valued  at  $30.00 
per  acre  in  1932  or  a  total  of  $6,000.00  for 
the  200  acres  of  pasture.  In  correcting 
the  pasture  value  to  1912-14  level  we  find 
that  its  calculated  value  at  that  time  was 
$8,955.00.  The  pasture  land  is  capable 
of  carrying  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
5%.  On  the  1912-14  basis  the  pasture 
should  pay  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
$447.75.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  pasture  ren¬ 
tal,  this  basic  charge  must  be  calculated 
to  the  meat  animal  index  for  that  year. 

TABLE  6 

PASTURE  CHARGE 

Value  of  pasture  land  (1932)  |30.00  per  acre. 


200  acres  pasture  @  $30.00  per  acre . $6,000.00 

Correction  to  1912-1914  basis .  8,955.00 

(1932  index  farm  land  values  67.) 

Annual  Charge  for  Pasture  at  5% .  447.75 


2.  Taken  from  Table  1,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Circ.  No. 
309,  “The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation  for  1932-33.” 

The  index  numbers  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  meat  animals  throughout 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  Table  7. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  using  the  basis 
of  1909-14  as  100,  the  index  number  for 
the  various  months  of  the  year  as  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  to¬ 
tal  to  a  simple  average  of  64.6%  of  the 
normal.  It  is  to  be  further  observed  that 
the  period  is  calculated  from  November 
15,  1933,  to  October  15,  1934.  This  period 
is  used  because  it  is  customary  in  this 
state  to  have  cash  rent  notes  come  due  De¬ 
cember  1.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
computing  of  the  index  figures  before  cash 
rental  for  the  year  can  be  calculated. 

TABLE  7 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  FOR  MEAT 
ANIMALS 

Received  by  Farmers 
(August,  1909-July,  1914  Equal  100) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Crop  Reporting  Board 


Date  Index  No. 

November  15,  1933 .  59 

December  15,  1933 .  52 

January  15,  1934 .  55 

February  15,  1934 .  64 

March  15,  1934 .  65 

April  15,  1934 .  63 

May  15.  1934 .  63 

June  1.5,  1934 .  64 

.Tilly  15,  1934 .  66 

August  15,  1934 .  68 

September  15,  1934 .  82 

October  15,  1934 .  74 

Simple  Average  of  Monthly  Index  No....  64.6 


The  actual  calculation  for  the  rental  for 
the  year  1934  is  shown  in  Table  8.  The 
annual  charge  for  pasture  is  taken  as  the 
annual  interest  charge  of  $447.75.  To 
this  is  added  the  annual  charge  for  the 
productive  buildings  in  the  amount  of 
$151.72.  Thus  the  total  annual  basic 
charges  will  be  in  the  amount  of  $599.47. 
In  order  to  bring  these  charges  in  line 
with  the  meat  animal  index  for  the  year 
which  is  64.6  as  shown  in  Table  7,  the 
basic  annual  productive  charges  must  be 
corrected  to  this  index.  After  this  cor¬ 
rection  it  is  observed  that  the  index-cor¬ 
rected  productive  charge  is  $387.25.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  annual  charge  for 
convenience  buildings  in  the  amount  of 
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$123.57.  The  total  of  these  two  figures  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  rental  for  the  year 
1934  in  the  amount  of  $510.82.  It  will  be 
an  easy  rental  for  the  tenant  to  pay  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  prices  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  he  sells.  The  landlord  receives  more 
income  because  he  receives  part  of  the 
benefit  of  increased  prices  and  is  paid  for 


the  use  of  his  buildings. 

TABLE  8 

ANNUAL  RENTAL 
Cash  Rental  1934: 

Annual  interest  charge  for  pasture . $447.75 

Annual  charge  for  productive  buildings..  151.72 


Total  annual  productive  charges . $599.47 

Index  corrected  charge 
Rental  for  productive  buildings  and  pas¬ 
ture  .  387.25 

(19.33-34  Meat  Animal  Index  Equals  64.6) 

Annual  charge  for  convenience  buildings.  123,57 

Cash  Rental  1934 . $510.8.7 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  firms 


may  consider  such  a  method  impractical 
for  actual  use.  It  is  to  be  observed  in 
this  connection  that  any  firm  engaging  in 
the  management  of  farms  must  accurately 
calculate  present  building  valuations  on 
each  property  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  sufficient  insurance  is  car¬ 
ried.  Further,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  possibility  of 
sale  during  the  year  they  must  value  the 
land  on  each  of  the  farms  so  managed. 
Thus  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  a 
fair  cash  rental  is  the  two  figures  which 
each  management  division  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  calculate  each  year. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  method  will 
find  favor  in  the  so-called  servicing  com¬ 
panies  located  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
They  are  more  likely  to  condemn  the 
method  as  too  expensive  and  too  imprac¬ 
tical.  This  is  their  normal  answer  to  any 
plan  proposed  for  the  farm  owner’s  bene¬ 
fit.  The  plan  is  expected  to  meet  with 
more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  management  divisions.  These  divi¬ 


sions  are  constantly  searching  for  better 
ways  to  serve  their  clients  or  their  com¬ 
pany. 

This  plan  can  easily  be  included  in  the 
farm  lease.  It  is  suggested  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  clause  be  added  to  the  lease  which 
shall  read  approximately  as  follows :  “Ten¬ 
ant  shall  pay  to  the  owner  as  cash  rental 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  pasture 
land  the  following: 

1.  Convenience  buildings:  an  amount  equal  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum  upon 
the  present  day  values  of  such  buildings 
plus  1%  per  annum  for  depreciation. 

2.  Productive  buildings:  an  amount  equal  to 
5%  per  annum  plus  1%  per  annum  for  de¬ 
preciation  corrected  to  the  simple  average 
of  the  monthly  index  number  of  the  price  of 
meat  animals  for  the  United  States  as  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Corp  Reporting  Board,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  of  the 
year  1933  and  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  of  the  year  1934. 

3.  Pasture  land:  an  amount  equal  to  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum  on  all  pasture 
land  valued  in  accordance  with  its  sale 
value  in  1932  corrected  to  the  1910-14  level 
as  shown  by  the  index  numbers  calculated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
estimated  value  of  farm  real  estate  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  further  corrected  by  the  simple  av¬ 
erage  of  index  numbers  of  the  price  received 
for  meat  animals  by  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  as  compiled  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  months  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  1933,  and  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September  and  October,  1934. 

4.  The  rental  shall  be  paid  in  two  installments, 

the  first  being  due  and  payable  August  1, 
1934,  in  the  fixed  amount  of  $250.00  and  the 
second  due  on  December  1,  1934.  The 

amount  due  and  payable  December  1,  1934, 
shall  be  the  full  rental  for  the  period  of  the 
lease  as  computed  according  to  the  directions 
above  less  any  settlement  or  settlements  pre¬ 
viously  paid. 

The  use  of  such  a  lease  will  undoubtedly 
cause  considerable  difficulty  during  its 
first  season.  However,  for  every  year 
thereafter  there  should  be  no  necessity  of 
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further  arriving  at  an  equitable  basis  of 
cash  rental  for  the  farm.  Another  lease 
could  be  drawn  on  the  farm  with  terms  as 
in  the  old  one  and  the  cash  rental  would 
be  automatically  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  index  price  of  meat  animals  for  the 
year.  In  drawing  a  lease  for  1935  the 
1933  index  of  land  values  and  the  1934- 
1935  index  of  the  prices  of  meat  animals 
would  be  used.  These  changes  together 
with  the  customary  changes  in  dates 
would  complete  the  lease. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  form  of 
lease  allows  a  tenant  to  pay  crop  share 
rental  for  his  cultivating  land  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  customary  share  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thu^  in  a  case  of  good  crops  and 
high  prices,  the  landlord  receives  a  high 
rental.  In  years  of  poor  prices  and  poor 


crops  the  loss  is  shared  with  the  tenant. 
The  same  is  also  true  in  using  this  method 
of  computing  cash  rental  for  the  produc¬ 
tive  buildings  and  the  pasture.  However, 
the  tenant  is  expected  to  pay  each  year  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  use  of  his  convenience 
buildings.  The  sum,  of  course,  provides  a 
fund  for  the  repair  and  replacement  of 
buildings. 

As  a  result  of  the  use  of  such  a  method 
it  is  my  opinion  that  both  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord  would  be  much  better  satis¬ 
fied  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  in 
use.  Further,  the  income  to  each  is 
greater  and  the  farm  is  kept  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  This  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  farm  manager  whether  he  is  employed 
by  a  farm  management  firm  or  a  large  in¬ 
surance  company. 


The  Selection  of  Hotel  Linens 

By  Robert  L.  Baird,  Jr. 


The  all  important  item  of  quality 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  hotel  linens  before  we  consider 
the  individual  items.  Hotels  as  a  class 
are  hard  on  textiles.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  hotel  guests  are  seldom  very 
considerate  in  their  treatment  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  merchandise,  and  because  the  various 
dry  goods  are  laundered  so  often.  It  has 
been  truthfully  stated  that  a  sheet,  or  a 
towel,  has  just  so  many  washings  in  it  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks  down  and  has  to  be  dis¬ 
carded. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it 
certainly  pays  in  the  long  run  to  purchase 
merchandise  with  the  idea  of  getting  qual¬ 
ity  rather  than  a  low  price.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  practically  all  textiles  the 
manufacturing  cost  is  the  same,  whether 
the  item  being  made  is  a  good  quality  or  a 
poor  quality.  If  a  buyer  will  spend  forty 
or  fifty  cents  more  a  dozen  for  his  bath 
towels,  he  will  usually  receive  this  extra 
value  in  the  towels.  It  is  a  safe  predic¬ 
tion  to  say  that  if  the  buyer  will  invest 
15%  to  20%  more  in  price  he  will  get 
20%  or  30%  more  in  wear.  And  during 
the  time  the  better  towel  is  in  use,  it 
pleases  the  hotel’s  guests.  No  buyer 
should  prize  the  word  Cheap,  especially 
buyers  of  hotel  equipment.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  or  advisable  to  buy  the  best  that 
is  obtainable  in  linen  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  it  certainly  is  advisable  to  select  a 
good  quality  that  will  give  the  maximum 
wear  with  the  maximum  utility. 

Face  Towels 

Practically  all  face  towels  are  made  in 
the  buck  (huckaback)  weave,  either  in 
the  double  or  single  thread  constructions. 
The  former  type  has  in  the  filling  (cross 


threads)  two  threads  passing  through  the 
eye.  This  eye  has  the  appearance  of  two 
horizontal  parentheses  marks.  This  con¬ 
struction  is  rougher  and  more  absorbent 
than  the  single  thread  and  is  usually 
stronger.  The  second  type  is  the  single 
thread  construction,  which  has  one  filling 
thread  running  through  the  eye.  This 
towel  has  a  finer  feel  and  a  finer  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  double  buck,  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  not  as  absorbent.  The  sin¬ 
gle  buck  will  wear  just  as  well  as  the 
double  buck,  if  it  is  woven  firmly  with 
good  yarns  in  the  proper  weight.  The 
majority  of  the  face  towels  are  made  of 
cotton  yarns,  both  warp  and  filling. 

However,  if  a  more  luxuriant  towel  is 
desired,  the  union  towel — that  is,  one  with 
a  cotton  warp  and  linen  filling — will  meet 
this  requirement.  Furthermore,  due  to 
the  linen  filling,  this  towel  will  be  more 
absorbent,  will  give  up  dirt  more  readily 
in  the  laundry,  and  have  a  pleasing  sheen 
when  hanging,  on  the  towel  rack.  Still  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  union  is  the  all  linen  towel, 
which,  although  it  carries  a  higher  price 
than  most  hotel  managers  want  to  pay, 
embodies  every  detail  that  makes  an  ideal 
face  towel. 

The  two  most  prevalent  sizes  used  are 
17x32  and  18x36.  Cotton  face  towels  for 
hotel  use  should  have  a  minimum  tensile 
strength  of  one-hundred  pounds  in  the 
warp  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  filling. 

Bath  Towels 

Bath  towels  can  be  classified  in  two  gen¬ 
eral  divisions,  the  ribbed  and  the  regular 
terry  construction.  The  latter  group  can 
be  divided  into  the  single  loop  and  the 
double  loop  types.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
was  thought  that  to  get  the  maximum 
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I  strength  out  of  a  bath  towel,  a  ribbed  con- 
I  struction  was  necessary.  At  the  present, 
a  number  of  manufacturers  are  making 
both  single  and  double  loop  constructions 
in  the  regular  terry  that  are  just  as 
strong,  more  absorbent,  and  softer  than 
the  ribbed.  There  was  also  a  belief  a  few 
I  years  past  that  if  a  strong  regular  terry 
bath  towel  was  required,  a  double  loop 
towel  must  be  specified.  This  belief  has 
also  been  corrected,  for  there  are  single 
loop  bath  towels  now  being  manufactured 
in  weights  and  sizes  equal  to  the  doubles, 
I  that  will  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  ten¬ 
sile  strength  than  the  double  loop  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  standard  size  of  22x44, 
good  firm  towels  are  obtainable  that 
weigh  from  six  to  seven  pounds  to  the 
dozen. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  underconstruction,  for  this  is  the 
foundation  of  the  towel.  This  body  or 
webbing  should  be  firmly  woven  so  that 
even  with  one’s  thumb  nail  it  should  be 
hard  to  push  the  threads  apart  to  form  air 
holes.  Do  not  select  a  towel  with  less  than 
forty  pounds  breaking  strength  in  both 
the  warp  and  in  the  filling.  To  do  so  is 
false  economy.  Reasonably  priced  towels 
are  now  obtainable  that  withstand  sixty 
pounds  strain.  Whenever  possible,  try  to 
obtain  a  towel  with  reinforced  hemmed 
;  selvages.  As  the  selvage  is  the  weakest 
I  part  of  the  towel,  the  additional  feature 
just  mentioned  adds  greatly  to  the  life  of 
the  towel  and  to  its  appearance. 

The  question  of  weaving  the  name  of 
the  hotel  through  the  center  or  across  the 
ends  of  the  face  or  bath  towels  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  debatable  one  for  managers 
of  residential  hotels.  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  to  weave  the  name  in  a 
towel  cuts  down  the  percentage  of  theft 

I  in  transient  hotels  and  practically  all  large 
transient  hotels  use  the  name-woven 
towels. 

I  Many  of  the  better  residential  hotels 


pay  extra  for  the  name-woven  towel,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  good  deal  is  added  to  its 
appearance.  Others  believe  there  is  an 
advertising  value  in  so  doing.  Others  con¬ 
sider  the  theft  problem  and  the  cutting 
down  of  laundry  losses  in  case  the  laundry 
is  sent  out.  The  average  additional  cost 
for  weaving  the  hotel  name  in  face  towels 
in  color  is  about  forty  cents  per  dozen; 
for  bath  towels,  about  sixty-five  cents  per 
dozen.  The  prevailing  sizes  are  20x40, 
22x44,  and  24x48.  The  middle  size  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 

Practically  all  the  large  commercial  and 
better  residential  hotels  use  a  68x72  sheet 
or  a  count  very  close  to  it.  By  a  68x72 
sheet  (and  pillow  case)  we  mean  that  in 
the  grey  goods  (unbleached)  sixty-eight 
threads  per  inch  have  been  put  into  the 
warp  and  seventy-two  into  the  filling.  In 
the  bleached  or  finished  piece,  these  fig¬ 
ures  will  change  to  an  average  of  seventy- 
six  warp  and  seventy  filling.  The  tensile 
strength  on  this  construction  in  the 
bleached  should  have  a  minimum  of  sev¬ 
enty  pounds  in  both  the  warp  and  in  the 
filling.  The  length  of  the  i^taple  (cotton) 
should  average  at  least  one  inch  in  length. 
The  amount  of  sizing  should  not  be  more 
than  three  per  cent  by  weight. 

The  customary  sizes  for  single  beds  are 
63x99  or  63x108;  for  twin  beds — 72x99  or 
72x108;  and  for  full  size  beds — 81x99  or 
81x108.  The  usual  pillow  case  sizes  are 
45x36  or  45x38(4,  45  inches  being  the 
circumference  and  36  or  38(4  inches  the 
torn  length. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  quoted  sizes 
of  sheets  and  cases  are  torn  sizes,  i.  e., 
sizes  before  they  are  hemmed.  On  a  99 
inch  length  sheet,  the  actual  finished  size 
is  close  to  94  inches,  5  inches  being  used 
up  in  the  hems  at  top  and  bottom.  And 
as  this  sheet  will  have  a  normal  shrinkage 
of  four  or  five  inches,  one  should  figure  on 
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the  laundered  size  being  nine  or  ten  inches 
shorter  than  the  quoted  size.  This  is  why 
many  prefer  the  108  inch  length,  for  this 
sheet  will  have  a  final  laundry  size  close 
to  98  inches. 

The  first  breaks  in  pillow  cases  usually 
appear  at  the  hemmed  end.  Therefore,  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  881/2  inch  length, 
for  after  the  36  inch  length  is  hemmed,  it 
might  be  too  short  for  the  pillow. 

A  good  68x72  sheet  should  weigh  at 
least  2.50  square  yards  to  the  pound.  In 
the  81x99  size,  one  dozen  should  weigh 
about  211/2  pounds,  A  good  sheet  will 
have  well  spun  threads  of  even  size 
throughout.  This  qualification  can  readily 
be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Blankets 

Blankets  are  usually  divided  into  all 
wool  or  part  wool;  and  are  woven  either 
as  a  single  or  a  double  blanket.  In  con¬ 
sidering  wool  content,  do  not  select  a  blan¬ 
ket  of  less  than  50  per  cent  virgin  wool 
whether  it  be  woven  into  a  single  or  into 
a  pair,  for  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
wool  in  the  filling,  the  greater  the  warmth. 
The  ideal  construction  is  100  per  cent  wool 
filled,  i.  e.,  an  all  wool  yarn  in  the  filling 
on  a  cotton  warp.  As  the  nap  is  created 
from  the  filling  yarns,  no  warmth  is  sac¬ 
rificed  with  the  cotton  warp.  With  this 
specification  the  extra  cost  of  wool  warp 
is  saved,  extra  strength  is  obtained  with 
the  cotton  warp,  the  possibility  of  shrink¬ 
age  is  cut  down  considerably,  and  no 
warmth  is  sacrificed.  The  total  wool  con¬ 
tent  in  a  100  per  cent  wool  blanket  is  close 
to  83  per  cent;  approximately  17  per  cent 
by  volume  is  in  the  cotton  warp. 

Be  sure  that  the  wool  is  virgin  wool, 
that  is,  wool  that  has  not  been  reclaimed 
or  reworked.  Virgin  wool  has  a  sheen  to 
it,  a  live  appearance,  and  is  resilient  when 
crushed  in  the  hand.  Reworked  wool  looks 
dull  and  lifeless  and  is  not  “springy” 
when  handled. 


The  selection  of  blankets  in  heavy  sin-  I 
gles  or  in  pairs  is  a  question  of  personal  j 
preference.  The  blanket  woven  in  pairs 
has  a  practical  value,  especially  when  cut 
and  rebound  into  single.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  singles  (one-half  pairs) 
can  be  utilized  in  adding  or  subtracting  to 
the  bed  content.  Also,  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  where  only  one-half  the  pair  is  soiled 
so  that  it  has  to  go  immediately  to  the 
laundry. 

The  practical  size  for  a  single  or  twin 
bed  is  66x80  or  70x80;  for  a  full  size  bed 
70x80  or  72x84.  Many  hotels  standard¬ 
ize  in  70x80  for  it  will  cover  both  their 
twin  and  full  size  beds.  The  weight  of  a 
single  blanket  in  size  70x80  should  be 
about  31/2  to  4  pounds.  The  weight  of  a 
double  blanket  in  size  70x80  should  be 
about  4%  to  5  pounds. 

Most  blankets  are  bound  with  a  sateen 
binding.  Some  are  flossbound,  also  known 
as  whipped  or  overcast.  This  latter  style, 
which  is  cheaper  than  sateen,  usually 
wears  better  than  sateen  but  does  not 
look  as  well. 

In  actual  use,  the  greatest  strain  is  on 
the  warp  yarns.  Be  sure  there  are  enough 
warp  yarns  per  inch  to  give  plenty  of 
strength.  Minimum  cotton  warp  yarns 
per  inch  should  be  forty.  Minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  wool  warp  yarns  should  be  twenty- 
four.  If  a  blanket  is  desired  with  a  lower  t 
wool  content  than  83  per  cent,  part  of  the  \ 
filling  yarns  will  be  cotton  mixed  with  the 
wool.  Specify  China  cotton,  for  it  has  a 
wiry  characteristic  that  allows  it  to  blend 
well  with  wool.  It  also  is  tougher  than  j 
our  domestic  cotton  and  will  therefore  re-  j 
sist  the  tendency  to  wash  out. 

Table  Linen 

The  two  main  types  of  table  linen  used 
in  hotel  dining  rooms  and  in  the  room 
service  are  either  mercerized  cotton  or  / 
pure  linen  in  the  damask  or  twill  weave,  i' 
The  other  weave  which  is  used  to  a  lesser  I 
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degree  is  the  regular  or  muslin  weave. 
Unless  a  fair  or  better  quality  of  linen  is 
selected,  it  is  wiser  to  use  a  good  quality 
of  mercerized  cotton,  for  the  latter  will 
outwear  the  cheaper  grades  of  pure  linen. 
A  good  cotton  damask  should  have  a  total 
thread  count  per  inch  of  at  least  168  and 
a  weight  of  5  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
It  should  have  a  permanent  non-lint  finish, 
for  linting  is  a  common  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  characteristic  of  cotton.  A  pat¬ 
tern  in  small  figures  in  not  over  elaborate 
design  will  usually  wear  the  best.  With 
such  a  pattern  there  is  also  less  chance  of 
the  cotton  fuzzing  or  linting. 

If  pure  linen  is  selected,  a  number  of  at¬ 
tributes  are  acquired  that  are  lacking  in 
cotton.  First,  pure  linen  in  good  quality 
is  synonymous  with  the  finest  in  table 
damask.  Pure  linen  has  a  characteristic 
sheen  and  silky  feel  that  makes  it  an 
ideal  fabric  for  table  use.  Its  fibres  are 
quite  long  and  waxy,  which  eliminates  the 
possibilities  of  lint.  All  linen  construc¬ 
tions  are  either  of  single  or  double  dam¬ 
ask.  Double  damask  does  not  necessarily 
mean  double  wear  or  good  quality. 
Double  damask  is  so  constructed  only  in 
order  to  obtain  that  beautiful  appearance 
peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is  only  in  the  finer 
qualities  that  this  weave  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  of  wearing  quality.  Double 
damask  is  woven  in  what  is  called  an 
eight  leaf  twill,  i.  e.,  the  weft  or  filling 
thread  during  the  weaving  passes  over 
seven  warp  threads  and  then  under  one 
warp  thread  and  so  on.  The  threads  are 
therefore  bound  down  by  every  eighth 
thread  which  creates  a  very  loose  weave. 
However,  in  the  fine  qualities  made  of  fine 
yarns,  this  construction  allows  a  large 
number  of  weft  threads  to  be  crammed 
into  the  fabric  which  binds  the  cloth  firmly 
together. 

Instead  then  of  selecting  double  dam¬ 
ask,  for  hard  wear  select  what  is  known 
as  overweight  single  damask.  It  will  out 


wear  many  times  the  low  quality  double 
damask  and  usually  costs  less.  Single 
damask  is  woven  in  the  five  leaf  twill,  that 
is,,  the  filling  thread  passes  over  four  warp 
threads  and  then  under  one  warp  thread 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  threads  throughout 
the  fabric  are  bound  down  by  every  fifth 
thread.  The  number  of  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  therefore  almost  equal,  which 
results  in  a  fabric  of  more  proportionate 
strength.  The  total  thread  count  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  damask  should  not  be  less  than  148 
threads  per  square  inch  and  the  weight 
not  less  than  6  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
The  count  of  double  damask  should  not 
be  under  200  nor  the  weight  less  than 
ounces. 

A  lighter  weight  cloth  made  from  well 
spun  fine  yarns  will  be  much  stronger 
than  a  heavy  cloth  made  from  coarse, 
loosely  woven  yarns.  The  quality  of  yarn 
in  a  linen  cloth  can  be  judged  somewhat  by 
holding  the  cloth  against  a  strong  light. 
The  good  quality  will  be  free  from  small 
knots  or  slugs;  it  will  have  equal  shading 
over  the  entire  surface  and  will  show  con¬ 
sistent  evenness  in  the  size  of  the  linen 
yarn  throughout  the  fabric.  As  a  rule,  do 
not  select  a  pure  linen  quality  that  has 
been  made  up  for  the  general  retail  trade. 
Most  of  the  large  linen  manufacturers 
carry  a  special  line  of  institutional  linens 
distinct  from  the  retail  line.  They  are 
made  under  specifications  that  are  quite 
exacting  as  to  qualities  of  yarn  and  ten¬ 
sile  strength.  These  are  the  numbers  that 
most  of  the  reliable  distributors  handle 
and  recommend. 

Summary 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into 
the  highly  technical  angles  involved,  such 
as :  sizes  of  yarns,  various  finishes, 

amount  of  twist  on  the  yarns,  variations 
in  constructions,  or  the  various  grades  in 
all  the  three  main  fibres:  wool,  linen,  and 
cotton.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
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confidence  that  usually  influences  anybody 
to  select  or  purchase  goods.  One  goes  to 
certain  hotels  because  he  has  confidence 
in  the  hotel  organization,  that  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  for  the  price  he  can  afford 
to  pay.  Certainly  this  principle  applies 
to  everything  we  buy.  If  we  want  to 
investigate,  we  certainly  should  first  in¬ 
vestigate  the  people  with  whom  we  do 
business.  We  should  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  are  making  a  special  study  of 
their  products  constantly,  trying  to  find 
and  to  create  something  better,  whether 
it  be  bath  towels,  carpets,  or  food,  that 
can  be  furnished  to  customers  at  fair 
prices.  The  subject  of  textiles  Is  a  large 
one,  and  so  it  is  suggested  that  when  se¬ 
lecting  institutional  linens,  select,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  house  which  studies  these  partic¬ 


ular  problems  so  that  it  is  in  a  position 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  hotel  manage¬ 
ment. 

No  matter  how  shrewd  a  buyer  may  be, 
he  seldom  knows  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
thing  he  buys.  He  can  only  believe  and 
have  faith  that  the  item  is  as  represented. 
We  live  by  faith  more  than  by  knowledge 
— at  least  by  precise  knowledge.  But  we 
can  assure  ourselves  of  the  integrity  of  the 
salesman  and  of  the  house  that  sells  the 
merchandise.  Materials  and  machines  oc¬ 
casionally  go  wrong,  but  a  house  of  proved 
integrity  does  not  intentionally  jeopardize 
its  reputation.  The  house  of  integrity  will 
always  make  good  on  any  reasonable  ad¬ 
justment.  It  knows  that  every  customer 
is  worth  more  than  any  single  purchase 
he  may  make. 


Signs 


By  H.  M. 

Signs  for  centuries  past  have  been 
used  as  one  of  the  foremost  means 
of  communication  and  are  still  used 
to  forecast  events  and  conditions.  Astron¬ 
omy,  aviation,  shipping,  and  almost  every 
class  of  business  or  profession,  forms  an 
opinion  through  “signs.”  The  type  and  con¬ 
dition  of  your  “representatives”  become 
the  barometers  by  which  others  gauge 
their  opinion  of  you. 

Signs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  com¬ 
mercial  and  advertising.  The  former  are 
used  on  buildings  as  property  manage¬ 
ment  signs  on  walls  in  electric  display,  on 
office  building  doors,  on  windows,  and 
stores.  “For  Sale”  signs,  and  “Taxpayer,” 
or  revenue  form  of  bulletin  displays.  To 
a  degree  a  real  estate  sign  combines  both 
classes  for  good  publicity.  The  sign  should 
carry  visual  individuality.  It  must  appeal. 
Non-essential  words  should  be  eliminated. 

National  and  local  firms  are  known  by 
trade  marks,  designs,  color  schemes,  or 
numerals.  The  name  of  that  company 
flashes  through  your  mind  and  immedi¬ 
ately  its  product  is  identified — so  your  sign 
should  identify  you. 

Practically  all  necessities  and  luxuries 
purchased  today  are  advertised  products 
— ^transportation,  food,  clothing,  raw,  and 
manufactured  materials,  amusements,  etc. 
In  fact,  the  advertised  product  has  in¬ 
stilled  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  quite  often  purchases  it  without  per¬ 
sonally  knowing  its  true  value.  In  your 
advertising  the  portion  devoted  to  signs 
must  impart  confidence  to  the  man  who  is 
interested  a^  the  present  time  or  will,  be 
in  the  future.  Your  sales  force  will  meet 
less  resistance  in  contacting  new  tenants 
or  owners  if  the  prospect  already  has  a 
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knowledge  and  faith  in  the  name  of  the 
firm  or  individual. 

General  Requirements 

A  well-formulated  design  should  be  a 
combination  of  beauty,  dignity,  prestige, 
and  durability.  If  colors  are  used,  they 
should  blend  well — be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  text  must  be  easily  readable.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  use  of  color  in  a  sign 
is  confined  to  only  a  few  tones  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  color  combinations,  because  too 
many  colors  will  look  cheap,  giving  an 
effect  of  all  design  and  no  advertising, 
and  the  result  would  be  slight.  After  all, 
signs  provide  a  solid  base  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  plan. 

How  often  does  one  see  several  “For 
Sale”  signs  on  a  piece  of  property  simply 
dug  into  the  ground  at  any  careless  angle, 
one  looking  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  next? 
And  how  much  do  they  mean  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  A  greater  demand  for  your 
service  would  result  from  an  outstanding 
sign  in  this  group,  or  even  a  general  sign 
on  a  nearby  property  on  which  a  bit  more 
thought  was  used. 

Varieties  of  Signs 

After  having  decided  on  your  particu¬ 
lar  design  you  naturally  are  interested  in 
the  various  methods  of  manufacture.  The 
average  sign  is  of  %-in.  dressed  clear 
pine,  and  is  built  of  material  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  wide,  fitted,  then  hot-glued 
and  cleated.  This  is  done  to  prevent  warp¬ 
ing,  as  the  use  of  wider  material  is  not 
advisable  for  outdoor  conditions. 

The  wood  in  its  raw  state  is  first  primed 
and  then  sandpapered  between  each  of  the 
three  additional  coats  of  paint  until  it 
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reaches  the  stage  when  it  is  ready  for 
lettering.  After  this  operation  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  may  or  may  not  be  varnished, 
depending  upon  the  cost  and  the  use  of 
the  sign.  Generally  speaking,  signs  are 
not  varnished  unless  they  are  to  be  used 
on  the  better  properties  where  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  leaf  may  be  used. 

In  the  past  years  a  number  of  excellent 
composition  materials  have  come  into  use 
for  backgrounds,  and  they  are  now  being 
widely  used  instead  of  wood.  They  have 
several  points  of  advantage;  the  cost  is 
slightly  less,  they  are  lighter,  and  have  a 
better  surface  for  lettering,  although  it 
is  necessary  to  mount  them  on  a  wood 
frame  in  order  to  make  them  rigid.  Gal¬ 
vanized  iron  is  another  item  commonly 
used  in  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  gauge, 
but  it  too  must  have  a  frame  built  for  it. 
The  methods  of  preparing  all  three  are 
the  same,  except  that  the  metal  is  first 
washed  with  a  vinegar  solution  to  counter¬ 
act  any  flaking  of  the  paint  at  a  later  time. 

The  Process  of  Making  Gold  Leaf  for 
Signs 

Gold  leaf  for  glass,  composition,  or 
wooden  signs,  outdoor  signs,  or  lettering 
on  windows,  has  never  been  equalled  for 
beauty,  dignity,  and  durability.  Observe 
signs,  display  windows,  and  commercial 
vehicles  at  any  time  and  note  how  much 
more  effective  gold  leaf  is  than  those  imi¬ 
tation  gold  leaf  or  bronze  powders. 

The  process  of  making  or  beating  gold 
into  extremely  thin  leaves  is  an  ancient 
and  highly  skilled  art.  The  gold  used  for 
beating  is  nearly  pure,  being  slightly  al¬ 
loyed  from  24  karats  down  to  23  karats 
with  silver  and  copper  in  order  to  make 
it  malleable.  It  is  melted  at  1947  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  molded  into  a  flat  ingot 
1/2  inch  thick  by  inches  by  12  inches. 
This  is  passed  through  steel  rollers  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  ribbon  1/1000  inch  thick 
and  675  feet  long.  A  book  or  “cutch”  is 


formed  by  taking  290  pieces  1%  inches 
square  interleaved  with  4^4  inches  squares 
of  animal  parchment  paper.  This  is  beaten 
upon  for  15  or  20  minutes  by  a  machine 
hammer  having  a  large  convex  face.  The 
gold  is  then  taken  out  of  the  “cutch,”  quar¬ 
tered,  and  interleaved  into  a  packet  of 
1160  pieces  of  gold  beater’s  skin  414 
inches  square,  called  the  “shoder.”  This  is 
beaten  out  to  the  edges  in  li^  to  2  hours 
under,  an  automatic  hammer.  These  leaves 
of  gold  are  again  quartered  and  inter¬ 
leaved  into  four  packages  of  gold  beater’s 
skins  of  1000  skins  each,  5  inches  square, 
called  the  “mould.”  This  third  beating  is 
done  by  hand  with  a  hammer  weighing 
approximately  10  pounds  and  takes  several 
hours.  Thus  every  small  ll^  inch  piece 
1/1000  inch  thick  has  been  beaten  into  16 
gold  leaves  5  inches  square  and  only 
1/300,000  of  an  inch  thick.  The  rough 
edges  are  then  trimmed  off  by  the  gold 
cutter  on  a  degreased  leather  cushion,  the 
bark  of  a  reed  being  used  as  a  cutting 
edge,  and  put  into  little  books  of  roughed 
tissue  paper.  The  leaf  is  so  thin  that  it 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  fingers  and  has 
to  be  handled  with  small  wooden  tweezers 
of  boxwood  and  very  gentle  human  breath. 

The  block  on  which  the  gold  beater 
works  is  of  granite  IV^  feet  square  and  3 
feet  high,  mounted  on  a  wooden  post  to 
absorb  the  shocks,  and  imbedded  deep  into 
the  floor.  The  energy  exerted  in  hitting 
the  blow  makes  the  gold  beater’s  hammer 
rebound  so  fast  that  he  has  to  stop  it  at 
the  top.  It  seems  odd  that  an  effort  must 
be  used  to  pull  down  the  heavy  hammer 
instead  of  lifting  it.  The  skins  referred  to 
are  imported  from  England  and  are  made 
from  the  intestine  of  the  ox.  They  are 
very  tough  and  have  a  wonderfully  smooth 
surface.  A  thousand  stacked  are  only  one 
inch  in  thickness  and  are  used  approxi¬ 
mately  200  times.  Correct  atmospheric 
conditions  are  also  necessary  in  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  gold,  and  a  number  of  companies 
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now  have  their  plants  air-conditioned  in 
order  to  overcome  this  detrimental  fea¬ 
ture. 

Craftsmanship 

The  actual  lettering  of  nearly  all  signs 
is  still  being  done  by  hand  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  so,  as  each  piece  of 
workmanship  necessitates  a  different  mode 
of  operation,  and  usually  the  copy  for  the 
layout  must  fit  a  given  space.  Here,  of 
course,  is  where  the  expert  craftsman 
shows  his  skill,  and  by  proper  design  will 
produce  a  pleasing  finished  product.  He 
will  in  many  cases  extenrd  or  condense 
whatever  alphabets  are  used,  through  his 
knowledge  of  proportion  and  balance. 

The  use  of  machine  and  foil  letters  has 
on  a  whole  been  unsatisfactory  because  it 
is  impossible  to  shape  them  to  meet  all 
requirements,  and  to  attempt  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  different  alphabets  in  all  sizes 
and  styles  would  necessitate  a  huge  outlay 
of  capital  for  an  adequate  inventory.  Even 
then  some  conditions  would  arise  which 
could  not  be  met.  The  same  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  real  estate.  A  man  could  not 
subdivide  or  erect  buildings  from  the  same 
table  of  stereotyped  plans;  each  must  be 
different.  While  hand  work  adds  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  sign  business. 

Gold  leaf  lettering  and  signs  are  per¬ 
haps  in  greater  demand  today  than  ever 
before,  and  in  the  last  few  years  since 
modern  architecture  has  introduced  a 
number  of  new  alphabets  including  the 
Kabel,  Futura,  Broadway,  and  ribbon 
styles,  the  use  of  silver  leaf  has  been  vastly 
accelerated. 

The  Process  of  Lettering  a  Sign 

Perhaps  at  different  times  you,  too,  have 
stood  and  watched  a  sign  craftsman  apply¬ 
ing  gold  leaf  to  a  window  by  swiftly  brush¬ 
ing  his  hair  several  times  with  a  long 
camel’s  hair  brush,  touching  the  leaf  with 
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it,  and  then  applying  the  metal  that  ad¬ 
heres  to  his  brush  to  the  glass;  but  the 
complete  operation  is  not  so  simple. 

Usually  in  making  a  glass  sign  or  let¬ 
tering  display  windows  where  a  shaded 
gold  or  silver  leaf  letter  with  black  is 
specified,  a  scale-drawn  sketch  is  first  de¬ 
signed  for  the  precise  proportions.  The 
glass  must  be  entirely  free  of  dust  and 
dirt  or  the  letters  may  take  an  uneven  and 
shady  appearance.  The  job  is  measured 
and  pointed  chalk  lines  for  guidance  are 
snapped  off,  and  then  tested  with  a  level 
for  accuracy.  (A  “snap  line’’  is  a  cord 
or  thread  that  has  chalk  or  charcoal 
rubbed  into  it.  It  is  held  taut  betw’een 
two  marks  and  snapped,  leaving  a  line 
the  same  thickness  as  the  cord.)  The  cord 
is  then  laid  out  on  the  face  of  the  glass 
with  a  china  marking  pencil,  or  chalk  if 
there  is  no  danger  of  damage  by  weather 
or  by  people  brushing  against  it. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  window 
with  the  same  copy,  a  full-sized  paper  pat¬ 
tern  is  drawn  with  a  small  pin-pointed 
wheel,  and  the  outline  is  perforated.  The 
paper  is  then  reversed  and  the  perfora¬ 
tions  sandpapered  lightly  to  allow  a  uni¬ 
form  transfer  of  powdered  chalk  through 
the  holes.  This  is  firmly  attached  against 
the  glass,  and  by  lightly  pouncing  a  chalk 
pad  against  it,  the  layout  is  clearly  shown. 
This  can  be  used  innumerable  times,  and 
will  alw'ays  give  the  same  proportion  at 
a  great  saving  of  time.  (The  same  idea 
is  embodied  on  glass  or  board  signs  where 
you  adopt  a  trade  mark  copy  and  only 
change  the  descriptive  section.) 

Outlining 

The  job  is  now  ready  for  black  outlin¬ 
ing.  The  palette  and  mahlstick  are  held 
in  one  hand  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
mahlstick  against  the  glass,  and  the  let¬ 
tering  hand  rests  upon  it.  The  brush  is 
held  as  a  pencil  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger.  The  strokes  are  always 
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downward,  or  on  round  letters  the  motion, 
while  being  round,  is  always  down.  In 
large  letters,  if  the  motion  of  the  fingers 
would  not  give  the  necessary  length  to  a 
stroke,  the  mahlstick  is  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  range  without  shifting  the  contact 
point  of  the  mahlstick. 

Painting  on  glass  with  a  camel’s  hair 
lettering  brush  filled  with  pigment  is  ex¬ 
acting  work,  because  the  glass  does  not 
absorb  paint.  The  paint  has  a  tendency  to 
slide  over  and  not  leave  enough  to  make 
the  glass  opaque,  which  is  necessary  in 
the  later  operation  of  gilding. 

This  outlining  is  the  very  backbone  of 
the  job  because,  if  it  is  faulty  in  any  way 
from  an  uneven  stroke,  or  poor  propor¬ 
tion,  you  cannot  make  the  job  look  correct 
when  finished  under  any  consideration.  In 
small  letters  where  a  brush  will  not  cut 
a  sharp  enough  edge,  they  should  always 
be  trimmed  with  a  razor  blade  held  in  a 
special  holder. 

Centering 

The  third  operation  is  the  centering  or 
concave  line  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  A 
varnish  center  is  a  narrow,  transparent 
line  applied  to  the  center  of  the  letter, 
leaving  a  band  of  clear  glass  between  it 
and  the  black  outline.  The  material  is  first 
made  into  a  paste  containing  a  small 
amount  of  dry  whiting  and  varnish  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  palette  knife  and 
thinned  with  additional  varnish  and  Japan 
gold  size  to  the  right  consistency.  This 
section  must  be  applied  quickly  so  it  will 
not  show  laps  or  brush  marks,  as  it  dries 
very  fast. 

After  the  outline  and  center  become 
thoroughly  dry  a  gelatin  water  sizing 
made  from  three  size  00  capsules  dis¬ 
solved  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  and 
cooled,  is  freely  brushed  across  the  letter¬ 
ing.  A  piece  of  gold  leaf  the  size  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  stroke  of  the  letter  is 
lifted  from  the  book  by  brushing  a  gilder’s 


tip  against  the  hair  of  the  head.  This 
brushing  motion  is  done  to  generate 
enough  electric  magnetism  to  cause  the 
gold  leaf  to  cling  to  the  tip  long  enough 
to  apply  it  to  the  water  size  that  has  just 
been  flowed  over  the  lettering.  These 
pieces  of  gold  are  of  sufficient  size  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  edges  of  the  letters,  and 
when  dry  are  burnished  with  soft  cotton. 
If  any  laps  or  breaks  appear  in  the  metal, 
these  are  again  sized,  gilded  and  bur¬ 
nished. 

The  letter  is  now  ready  for  “backing 
up.”  This  term  is  applied  to  an  operation 
where  the  same  pigment  used  for  the  out¬ 
line  is  painted  over  the  entire  back  of  the 
letters  up  to  and  including  the  black  out¬ 
line  as  a  protection  for  the  gold  leaf. 
When  dry,  the  surplus  gold  is  removed 
with  damp  cotton,  saved,  and  later  refined. 
The  sixth  and  final  operation  is  a  pro¬ 
tecting  coat  of  clear  white  varnish  over 
each  letter. 

This  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  twelve 
basic  methods  used  in  gold  and  silver  leaf 
lettering.  It  is  also  used  in  panels  where 
color  is  embodied  for  transparent  lighting 
effects,  valances,  free-standing  raised 
wood  or  bent  metal  letters  that  grew  to 
such  popularity  at  “A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress,”  electric  signs,  and  cast  bronze  tab¬ 
lets. 

Stenciling 

In  quantity  work  for  identical  designs 
and  copy  screen,  stencils  are  used.  This 
can  be  compared  to  the  printing  press,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  very  fine  mesh  silk  or  bronze 
screen  with  25  to  200  counts  to  the  inch  is 
utilized  i  ".tead  of  the  cut  that  printers 
use.  The  material  is  first  stretched  on  a 
frame  and  the  design  “cut  in.”  The  letters 
are  not  painted;  the  brush  goes  around 
the  edges,  filling  in  the  background;  this 
is  done  several  times  until  the  reading 
matter  only  is  left  blank.  If  several  colors 
are  desired,  a  different  screen  must  be 
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made  for  each  one.  When  they  are  all  com¬ 
plete,  the  stencil  is  fitted  into  its  hinged 
frame  on  a  long  table.  The  signs  to  be 
stenciled  fit  just  below  (one  wood  sign 
or  approximately  ten  metal  signs,  as  the 
frames  are  attached  later.)  The  stencil  is 
then  partially  filled  along  one  end  with 
paint  and  a  heavy  flexible  rubber  on  the 
order  of  a  large  squeegee  is  drawn  across 
the  entire  surface,  leaving  the  imprint  on 
the  sign. 

The  same  operation  is  needed  for  every 
color.  It  is  a  rapid  and  reasonably  priced 
method  for  quantity  work,  and  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  cloth  used  costs  from  nine 
‘  to  fifteen  dollars  a  yard,  depending  upon 
the  mesh,  as  the  finer  the  mesh  the  more 
clear-cut  the  letters  will  be. 

Supervising  Tenant’s  Signs 

In  the  management  of  commercial  prop¬ 
erty  the  signs  of  tenants  in  the  public  cor¬ 
ridors  and  on  street  windows  was  given 
no  attention  whatsoever  in  former  years. 
Now,  practically  all  buildings  stipulate  in 
their  leases  the  style  which  the  tenant 
must  follow.  The  tenant  sometimes  has 
his  own  ideas  for  the  special  way  he 
wishes  the  sign  to  appear  “because  he  is 
paying  for  it  and  it  is  his  door.”  How¬ 


ever,  he  should  be  convinced  that  this  stip¬ 
ulation  is  more  for  his  own  personal  bene¬ 
fit  than  the  building’s.  Without  it  he 
would  be  allowed  to  display  whatever  he 
desired,  and  of  course,  to  make  it  colorful 
and  large  enough  to  stand  out  above  his 
neighbor’s.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
another  tenant  would  outdo  him.  The  re¬ 
sulting  lack  of  uniformity  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
and  to  securing  customers  or  new  tenants. 

The  specified  style  should  conform  with 
the  architecture  and  tenancy  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  lettering  for  an  office  building, 
whether  gold,  black,  or  silver,  ought  to 
conform,  and  no  deviation  in  type  should 
be  allowed.  If  trade  mark  designs  are 
permitted  they  should  be  restricted  as  to 
size  and  color  so  they  will  be  just  a  trade 
mark  with  no  advertising  value.  It  is 
probably  best  to  give  specific  consent  for 
each  case. 

The  shop  building,  of  course,  must  be 
allowed  greater  freedom,  because  their 
tenants  with  window  displays  invariably 
want  variety.  This  can  be  accomplished 
with  neatness  and  dignity  without  requir¬ 
ing  too  much  uniformity.  However,  it  is 
best  to  require  the  approval  of  the  build¬ 
ing  manager. 


*  *  * 


The  Property  Manager  As  Receiver 

By  George  F.  Anderson 


The  property  manager  is  occasionally 
called  upon  to  act  as  Receiver;  and 
when  he  is,  his  rights  and  duties 
become  circumscribed  and  hedged  in  with 
legal  rules  and  technicalities  so  that  it  is 
well  for  him  to  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  same,  in  order  that  he  will  not  be 
groping  in  the  dark.  Of  course,  a  receiver 
generally  employs  an  attorney,  and  then 
he  can  be  guided  by  the  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  attorney ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  advisable  for  the  receiver  himself  to 
know  what  it  is  all  about  and  not  to  be  a 
blind  follower — and  in  some  cases  a  blind 
follower  of  the  blind. 

The  property  manager  ought  to  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  by  obtaining  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  the  order  appointing  him 
receiver.  When  he  obtains  this  certified 
copy,  he  knows  definitely  that  he  has  been 
appointed  and  is  authorized  to  enter  upon 
his  duties.  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
the  Court  made  the  appointment  and  the 
order  was  lost  and  never  entered  upon  the 
records,  either  by  accident  or  by  design, 
and  the  receiver,  thinking  that  he  had  been 
duly  appointed,  entered  upon  his  duties, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  learned 
that  he  had  been  a  trespasser,  that  all  of 
his  acts  had  been  unlawful,  and  that  he 
was  personally  liable  and  obliged  to  ac¬ 
count  to  the  owner  of  the  property  for 
all  of  the  money  collected. 

The  same  is  true  if,  for  any  reason,  the 
order  is  defective  or  invalid,  and  while 
the  property  manager  cannot  be  expected 
to  detect  or  recognize  any  defect  or  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  order,  which  requires  a  legal 
training,  nevertheless,  if  he  examines  the 
order  carefully  he  may  stumble  upon  some 
suggestion  that  will  lead  him  to  further 
inquiry  and  the  discovery  of  any  material 


objection  to  the  order.  A  property  man¬ 
ager  cannot  depend  too  implicitly  upon  his 
lawyer  to  look  after  these  things  because 
the  lawyers  are  often  careless  themselves 
and  leave  it  to  a  clerk  or  a  stenographer 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
that  the  order  is  the  property  manager’s 
basis  of  operation.  It  often  prescribes 
many  of  his  rights  and  duties;  it  often 
enumerates  his  authority  in  the  collection 
of  rents,  the  making  of  repairs,  and  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  plays  the  same  part 
as  a  contract  of  management  from  an 
owner. 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  apologies 
accepted  for  not  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  order  of  appointment,  and  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  order  will  render  the  re¬ 
ceiver  personally  liable,  hardship  or  no 
hardship. 

The  Receiver's  Bond 

The  next  step  for  the  receiver  to  take 
after  his  appointment  is  to  file  his  bond 
and  have  it  approved.  The  order  appoint¬ 
ing  him  prescribes  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  so  there  can  be  no  question  about 
this.  The  receiver  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  his  bond  is  filed  and  approved  in  the 
logical  order ;  the  complainant’s  bond 
should  be  filed  and  approved  first,  and  the 
receiver’s  bond  approved  then.  However, 
the  courts  have  generally  held  that  if  the 
receiver’s  bond  is  filed  a  few  days  before 
the  complainant’s  bond,  it  is  an  irregu¬ 
larity,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
disqualify  the  receiver. 

The  receiver  has  now  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  qualify  him  and  should  fol¬ 
low  up  by  making  an  inspection  of  the 
premises,  obtaining  possession  of  all 
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leases,  interviewing  the  tenants,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
property. 

Generally,  the  receiver  should  employ 
a  lawyer  to  represent  him.  It  is  well  for 
the  lawyer  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Court  asking  leave  on  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  employ  him,  and,  of  course,  if 
this  is  done,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
it  later.  Occasionally,  the  Court  suggests 
the  lawyer,  and  if  this  happens  there  is 
no  alternative  in  the  matter.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  some  worthy  precinct  captain 
will  be  selected;  and,  although  his  nose 
may  be  incarnadined  in  alcohol,  he  may 
have  a  heart  of  steal. 

The  First  Report 

Our  next  step  is  to  file  a  report.  There 
is  no  magic  about  this;  but  it  should  be 
an  intelligent  and  concise  statement  of  the 
situation,  giving  the  location  and  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  premises,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  apartments,  the  contents  of  the 
building,  the  rents,  the  vacancies,  and  the 
condition  of  repair.  This  report  should 
not  only  be  filed  but  it  should  be  approved 
by  the  Court. 

Permanent  Improvements 

The  receiver  should  remember  that  his 
duties  are  only  to  conserve  and  preserve 
the  premises  during  litigation.  Therefore, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  perma¬ 
nent  improvements,  no  matter  how  ad¬ 
vantageous  the  same  may  be,  and  how 
much  bad  business  judgment  it  would  be 
not  to  make  them.  The  companies  selling 
electric  refrigerators  have  gotten  around 
this  rule  by  leasing  the  boxes  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  giving  credit  on  the  purchase 
price  for  the  rent  paid  if  the  boxes  are 
eventually  retained.  The  installation  of 
refrigerators  became  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  that  there  was  nothing 


for  the  courts  to  do  but  to  wink  at  the 
subterfuge. 

Advance  Approval  of  the  Court  of 
Important  Acts 

The  receiver  should  obtain  an  order  of 
court  for  every  matter  of  any  importance 
that  he  acts  upon.  Of  course,  when  he 
files  his  Final  Account,  and  all  his  acts 
and  doings  are  regarded  as  proper,  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  get  an  order  before 
he  did  them  does  not  make  any  difference, 
but  if  any  act  is  disapproved  it  may  be  a 
serious  matter  and  the  receiver  will  be 
held  personally  responsible.  The  precau¬ 
tion  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
obtain  permission  to  do  trivial  things 
about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  I 
have  seen  receivers  get  an  order  of  court 
to  buy  a  new  key,  and  pay  their  lawyers 
$25,00  to  have  the  order  entered  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  seventy-five  cents. 
While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  it  illustrates 
the  point  and  indicates  a  practice  which 
should  be  avoided. 

Once  in  a  while  a  receiver,  in  order  to 
sell  the  Judge  on  some  idea  that  he  thinks 
is  a  good  thing,  exaggerates  the  situation, 
or  conceals  some  fact  or  even  practices 
a  little  deception.  This  should  be  carefully 
avoided  because  not  only  may  the  receiver 
have  to  boil  in  a  cauldron  of  pitch  for  a 
million  years  after  he  dies,  but  the  order 
of  court  will  not  protect  him  either  before 
or  after  he  dies,  and  he  will  lay  himself 
personally  liable  for  any  damages  that 
may  follow. 

Right  to  Terminate  Leases 

The  receiver  has  the  right  to  repudiate 
any  leases  that  were  made  after  the  date 
of  the  mortgage.  If  this  were  not  so,  a 
mortgage  would  not  be  very  good  security 
because  the  equity  owner  could,  when  he 
saw  a  foreclosure  suit  impending,  give  a 
99-year  lease  at  $1.00  per  year,  and  the 
security  of  the  mortgage  would  amount 
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to  zero.  If  the  receiver  does  accept  rent 
from  the  tenant,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
ratification  of  the  lease  but  is  regarded  as 
creating  a  tenancy  from  month  to  month. 

It’s  a  poor  rule  that  doesn’t  work  both 
ways,  and  therefore,  many  courts  give  a 
reciprocal  right  of  cancellation  to  the  ten¬ 
ant.  This  was  like  the  cat’s  pajamas  for 
the  chain  stores  who  had  long  term  leases 
at  boom  rentals,  and  many  of  them  prayed 
that  the  buildings  would  go  into  foreclo¬ 
sure  and  receivership  so  that  they  could 
cancel  their  leases.  There  are  a  few  courts 
that  did  not  follow  this  interpretation.  It 
could  have  been  avoided  by  an  appropriate 
provision  in  the  lease ;  but  who  could  have 
foreseen  the  necessity  for  it?  We’ll  know 
better  next  time— or  it  may  be  that  Solo¬ 
mon  was  right  when  he  said,  “A  fool  re- 
turneth  to  his  folly  as  a  dog  returneth  to 
his  vomit,”  or  words  or  figures  to  that 
effect. 

Collection  of  Rents 

If  the  owner  has  collected  the  past  due 
rents,  the  receiver  cannot  get  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  segre¬ 
gated  and  could  conveniently  be  appro¬ 
priated.  The  same  is  true  if  the  collected 
rents  are  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  for 
the  owner.  But  when  we  talk  about  past 
due  and  uncollected  rents,  we  run  into  a 
more  difficult  and  disputed  question.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  receiver  is  entitled  to 
collect  these  rents;  but  every  court  is  not 
in  accord.  It  is  well  to  make  the  effort, 
project  the  issue  and  see  what  happens. 
In  other  words,  throw  the  dice  and  let 
them  fall  where  they  may. 

The  receiver  is  entitled  to  collect  rents 
after  the  date  of  his  appointment,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  equity 
owner  has  collected  the  same.  Many  an 
equity  owner  has  considered  it  a  clever 
trick,  when  he  sees  a  foreclosure  coming, 
to  collect  as  many  rents  as  possible,  mak¬ 
ing  settlements  and  giving  discounts;  but 


the  tenant  who  fell  for  this  found  out  that 
he  was  just  one  of  those  fellows  whom 
Barnum  referred  to  as  being  born  every 
minute.  It  would  be  a  fine  how-do-you-do 
if  the  equity  owner  could  do  this,  because 
if  he  could  collect  one  month  in  advance 
he  could  collect  for  ninety-nine  years  in 
advance. 

For  tenants  who  do  not  pay  rent,  the 
receiver  has  two  remedies.  He  may  prose¬ 
cute  a  forcible  entry  and  detainer  suit  or 
he  may  apply  to  the  court  which  appointed 
him  to  issue  a  writ  of  assistance.  There  is 
not  much  choice  in  this  matter  because 
either  remedy  is  expeditious  and  inex¬ 
pensive. 

Residence  of  the  Equity  Owner 

If  the  equity  owner  resides  in  or  occu¬ 
pies  any  part  of  the  premises,  the  receiver 
should  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  decide 
whether  he  should  be  permittd  to  go  on 
without  the  payment  of  rent.  This  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  passed  on  to  the  Court. 
The  general  rule  is  that  if  an  owner  occu¬ 
pies  a  one-family  structure,  or  one  apart¬ 
ment  as  his  homestead,  the  Court  will  not 
order  him  to  pay  rent  until  after  the  sale, 
and  in  some  cases  not  until  the  period  of 
redemption  has  expired,  but  after  that 
time  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  and  the  owner  must  either  pay 
rent  or  vacate.  When  a  motion  is  made 
to  compel  the  owner  to  pay  rent,  he  usually 
comes  into  court,  dressed  in  a  seedy  suit 
and  looking  so  forlorn  and  destitute  that 
one  feels  like  giving  him  a  nickel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  you  might  see  him  on  the 
Boulevard,  sporting  a  cutaway  with  a 
gardenia  in  his  buttonhole,  and  one  would 
think  he  was  a  real  estate  man  by  the  airs 
he  puts  on. 

Handling  Funds 

Now  we  come  to  a  ticklish  question;  and 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  the  do’s  and  the 
don’t's  on  it.  It  is  the  question  of  what  the 
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receiver  should  do  with  funds  in  his 
possession.  If  a  receiver  mingles  receiver¬ 
ship  funds  with  his  own  money,  or  allows 
anyone  else  to  control  the  money,  he  is 
personally  liable  for  any  loss  that  may 
be  sustained,  notwithstanding  he  was  not 
guilty  of  any  negligence  but  was  just  as 
careful  with  the  receivership  money  as  he 
was  with  his  own.  If  he  segregates  the 
money,  selecting  a  bank  with  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  care  and  prudence  that  ordinarily 
is  exercised  by  reasonably  cautious  men  in 
transacting  business  of  a  like  character 
and  importance,  he  will  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss  due  to  the  failure  of  the  bank. 
To  be  absolutely  safe,  however,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  should  petition  the  court,  asking 
leave  to  open  an  account  in  a  designated 
bank,  and  then  come  what  may,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  has  absolved  himself  from  personal 
liability  and  can  lay  his  head  down  on 
the  pillow  and  sleep  without  any  ifs  or 
buts. 

Now  the  receiver  is  not  obliged  to  ac¬ 
count  for  any  interest  on  the  money,  and 
if  he  earns  any,  he  may  consider  the  same 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  (who 
can  begrudge  him  this  crumb  when  the 
cake  is  being  passed  around?).  However, 
if  he  fails  to  make  his  accounting  in  due 
time,  the  court  may  compel  him  to  pay 
interest,  and  the  court  is  not  restrained  by 
any  usury  laws — so.  Receiver,  beware ! 

Now,  I  must  dissipate  another  idea  that 
may  come  bubbling  up  from  your  subcon¬ 
sciousness.  You  cannot  move  into  the 
premises  yourself,  and  if  you  do,  you  will 
be  obliged  to  account  for  a  reasonable  rent 
the  same  as  any  other  tenant. 

Insurance 

I  can  give  you  a  little  gratification  by 
telling  you  that  you  may  take  out  insur¬ 
ance  on  the  building.  You  not  only  “may” 
do  so  but  you  are  obliged  to  do  so.  You 
are  obliged  to  insure  against  fire,  damage 
to  plate  glass,  and  all  other  loss  that  a 


prudent  owner  would  insure  himself 
against.  Ain't  that  something!  The  in¬ 
surance  policies  should  be  written  in  the 
name  of  the  equity  owner,  with  a  provision 
that  any  loss  be  payable  to  John  Realtor, 
Receiver  in  the  case  of  Schuschnigg  vs. 
Semmelweiss,  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  Case  No.  671843,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  name  of  the  receiver  or  title  of 
the  cause  may  be. 

Taxes 

The  receiver  should  pay  taxes  on  the 
property  prior  to  the  sale,  because  such 
payment  increases  the  equity  in  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  theoretically  it  will  bring  more 
money  at  the  sale. 

The  receiver  should  not  pay  taxes  after 
the  sale,  and  a  court  has  no  authority  to 
order  him  to  do  so.  The  judgment  creditor 
is  entitled  to  the  net  rents  collected  by  the 
receiver,  and  for  him  to  pay  the  taxes 
after  the  sale  amounts  to  a  donation  to 
the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  who  has  bid  his 
price,  considered  the  unpaid  taxes,  and  is 
waiting  for  the  period  of  redemption  to 
expire  so  he  can  get  his  deed.  In  other 
words,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as 
selling  your  property  first  and  paying  the 
taxes  subsequently. 

Payment  of  Interest 

A  delicate  question  that  has  come  up 
on  several  occasions  is  the  authority  of  a 
receiver  under  a  junior  mortgage  fore¬ 
closure  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  prior  mort¬ 
gage.  He  should  not  do  so  unless  the 
holder  of  the  prior  mortgage  is  a  party  to 
the  suit,  and  unless  the  order  appointing 
him  authorizes  him  directly  or  indirectly 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  considered  an  indi¬ 
rect  authorization  if  the  order  recited  that 
he  was  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  in  interest.  A  provision  in  the 
trust  deed  authorizing  a  receiver  to  pay 
such  interest  would  not  change  the  matter 
because  a  receiver  does  not  act  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  trust  deed  but  under  the 
orders  of  court  and  rules  of  law. 

Borrowing  Money 

Once  in  a  while  a  receiver  is  confronted 
with  a  situation  where  it  is  important  for 
him  to  borrow  money.  If  this  is  neces- 
sarj-^  for  the  receivership  estate,  the  court 
may  authorize  him  to  do  so  and  he  may 
issue  Receivership  Certificates  or  even  a 
mortgage  to  secure  such  loan.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  or  mortgages  take  priority  over 
the  mortgage  under  foreclosure,  and  it  is 
important  when  leave  is  granted  to  bor¬ 
row  money  as  aforesaid  to  see  that  all 
parties  in  interest  are  properly  notified 
and  that  the  loan  be  necessary  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  receivership  estate. 

Reasonable  Care 

Now  a  receiver  is  not  required  by  law  to 
do  the  impossible  or  to  be  a  superman. 
The  law,  however,  imposes  upon  him  the 
duty  of  using  reasonable  care  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  maintenance  of  the  premises, 
and  reasonable  care  is  such  care  as  a  rea¬ 
sonably  prudent  and  experienced  man 
would  use  in  the  same  situation  and  under 
like  circumstances.  For  failure  to  use 
such  care  the  receiver  is  not  only  person¬ 
ally  answerable  to  the  court  but  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  liable  to  anyone  who  may  have 
been  injured  or  suffered  damages  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  negligence. 


A  receiver  appointed  by  a  state  court 
may  be  sued  the  same  as  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  but  the  court  in  which  the  fore¬ 
closure  is  pending  has  the  right,  if  it  con¬ 
siders  it  expedient,  to  take  over  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  dispose  of  it  as  part  of  the 
foreclosure  suit. 

Filing  of  Accounts 

There  is,  generally,  no  law  requiring  the 
receiver  to  file  his  account  at  a  particular 
time,  but  he  should  use  good  judgment  in 
the  matter  and  file  the  account  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  considers  it  good  business. 
On  account  of  the  neglect  of  receivers  to 
file  periodical  accounts,  some  courts  have 
now  made  some  rule  requiring  an  account 
every  ninety  days,  or  at  some  other  regu¬ 
lar  period. 

It  is  also  important  for  a  receiver  to 
preserve  all  of  his  vouchers  because  large 
expenditures  will  not  be  approved  unless 
they  are  supported  by  vouchers  or  cor¬ 
roborated  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

If  the  deficiency  judgment  is  satisfied, 
the  receiver  is  finished  and  will  have  to 
file  his  final  account  and  step  out.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  remains  in  possession  until  the 
redemption  period  has  expired  or  until 
he  is  removed  by  the  court. 

The  receiver’s  final  gesture  is  to  have 
his  final  account  and  report  approved. 
When  this  has  been  done  he  may  rest  con¬ 
tent  that  his  job  has  been  well  done  and 
his  responsibility  terminated. 


Ideas  Worth 

Money  Saving  Hints  to  Property 
Managers 

Most  of  the  items  which  are  herein 
noted  will  undoubtedly  be  familiar 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  mag¬ 
azine.  The  items  in  themselves  are  small, 
but,  considered  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
savings  to  the  owners  of  dwellings  being 
reconditioned  for  rental  purposes  will  be 
considerable. 

In  replacing  a  roof  with  a  built-up  roof, 
many  years  of  additional  life  (30%  to 
40%)  can  be  secured  by  mopping  the  en¬ 
tire  felt  surface  with  hot  asphalt  so  that 
at  no  place  does  one  layer  of  felt  touch 
another.  The  usual  custom  is  to  mop  back 
six  to  ten  inches.  If  a  roof  is  being  re¬ 
covered  with  asphalt  shingles,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  one  with  ample  head  lap  will  save 
troublesome  leaks  that  often  occur  during 
a  driving  rainstorm. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  that  water 
running  from  a  cornice  mars  the  paint  be¬ 
low,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  light  color.  We 
have  used  a  galvanized  metal  drip  edge 
extending  from  the  house  possibly  one-half 
inch.  The  water  is  thus  thrown  away  and 
another  year  of  life  is  given  to  the  painted 
surface. 

In  the  construction  of  outside  wood 
steps,  it  is  advisable  to  use  2x1?,  horses 
rather  than  SxlO’s.  The  former  affords 
two  inches  more  material  at  the  weakest 
point.  All  faces  should  be  painted  before 
installation.  The  treads  should  be  sloped 
slightly  downward  for  drainage.  This  not 
only  adds  life  to  the  step  but  gives  the 
tread  a  better  appearance  than  that  of  the 
slatted  or  perforated  type.  It  is  important 
to  keep  wood  away  from  actual  contact 
with  the  ground.  Where  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contact,  yellow  pine  should  be 
used. 


Considering 

Frequent  replacement  of  members  be-  . 
neath  the  porches  can  be  avoided  by  mak¬ 
ing  allowances  for  free  air  circulation. 
The  possibility  of  infestation  by  termites 
can  be  avoided  by  spraying  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  porches  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  or  potassium  arsenite.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  handling  this  mix¬ 
ture,  as  it  should  not  be  inhaled  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
The  solution  is  poisonous  and  will  kill 
plants  and  flowers  in  addition  to  termites 
and  insects.  When  a  porch  floor  is  in¬ 
stalled,  years  of  life  can  be  added  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  the  joists  and  painting  the 
joints  of  the  floor  boards  as  they  are  laid. 

In  a  rented  house,  it  is  often  possible 
to  secure  sufficient  coverage  of  the  wood¬ 
work  with  one  coat  of  gloss  paint  on  the 
trim  that  is  being  reconditioned.  If  enamel 
were  used,  a  coat  of  flat  and  a  coat  of 
enamel  would  be  required.  The  use  of 
gloss  paint  avoids  the  cracking  and  chip¬ 
ping  which  often  occurs  with  enamel.  The 
saving  of  one  coat  tends  to  avoid  a  heavy 
covering  of  paint  that  in  time  will  chip 
and  become  troublesome.  In  renovating 
old  houses,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
change  the  varnished  trim  to  a  painted 
trim.  If  the  surface  of  the  varnish  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  use  of  alcohol  before  paint¬ 
ing,  the  paint  will  incorporate  with  the 
varnish  and  chipping  will  be  avoided. 

The  treatment  of  floors  is  rather  trouble¬ 
some,  especially  in  areas  where  the  soil  is 
sharp  and  sandy.  We  have  found  that  the 
most  economical  treatment  after  floors 
have  been  sanded,  is  to  use  a  coat  of  pene¬ 
trating  floor  seal  and  two  coats  of  an  emul¬ 
sion  of  carnuba  wax.  If  the  floors  are  re¬ 
conditioned  later  for  a  new  tenant,  the 
worn  spots  between  rooms  may  be  cleaned 
by  rubbing  with  steel  wool.  By  giving  each 
spot  a  coat  of  floor  seal  before  waxing  the 
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entire  floor,  the  spots  will  not  be  notice¬ 
able.  The  use  of  the  wax  emulsion  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  as  the  spreading  quality  is  great 
and  one  coat  dries  in  approximately 
twenty  minutes. 

In  bathrooms  that  are  not  tile,  the  cost 
of  patching  the  plaster  and  removing  the 
dado  covering  may  be  avoided  with  a 
change  of  tenant  if  a  wooden  fixture  rail 
has  been  used  to  separate  the  dado  from 
the  upper  wall.  If  this  is  marred  by  fix¬ 
tures,  the  holes  can  be  puttied  and  the-  rail 
painted. 

We  have  noticed  the  use  of  brass  pipe  in 
contact  with  galvanized  iron  pipe  or  boil¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  as  the  two 
metals  have  different  electric  potentials 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  electrol3d;e,  such 
as  water  which  has  absorbed  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  from  the  air,  rapid  deterioration 
sets  in. 

By  bearing  in  mind  the  above  points,  it 
will  be  possible  to  eliminate  or  to  postpone 
repairs  that  would  otherwise  be  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

— Chas.  R.  Myers  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Charles  R.  Myers,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Lest  We  Forget 

“Mr.  Property  Manager,  if  you  will  al¬ 
low  me  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  I  will 
show  you  an  appliance  which  will  save  you 
fifty  per  cent  of  your  operating  cost.”  This 
is  the  cordial  greeting  of  a  salesman  as 
you  enter  your  office. 

Reluctantly,  you  listen  to  his  talk  and 
after  dismissing  him  you  endeavor  to  open 
the  morning  mail,  but  before  doing  so  you 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  four  or  five 
other  salesmen  who  volunteer  to  save  you 
money  one  way  or  the  other.  Daily  it  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent,  the  property  man¬ 
ager  has  little  to  do  other  than  to  give  his 
time  and  effort  in  delving  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  many  money-making,  money¬ 
saving,  and  time-saving  devices  that  are 
now  on  the  market.  Soon  we  shall  find  it 


unnecessary  to  report  operating  costs  to 
our  owners  because  they  have  disappeared 
entirely.  Manufacturers  would  have  you 
believe  these  devices  have  done  for  us  what 
we  have  failed  to  accomplish  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  application. 

It  is  true  that  operating  costs  can  be 
lowered  with  the  installation  of  some  such 
devices,  but  it  appears  to  me  altogether 
too  much  time  and  effort  is  spent  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  experimenting  with  these  appli¬ 
ances,  and  that  we,  as  property  managers, 
confine  ourselves  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
money-saving  instead  of  encouraging  the 
creation  and  development  of  money  pro¬ 
ducing  ideas.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for 
every  hour  spent  on  an  income  producing 
idea  five  hours  are  devoted  to  investigating 
the  merits  of  time  savers.  This  should 
not  be  the  case,  since  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  property  management  is  creating 
income,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  the  property  manager  to  perfect  income 
producing  ideas.  With  this  background, 
experience,  and  a  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  is  in  a  better  position  than 
any  other  person  to  determine  trends  and 
development  applicable  to  our  industry. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
property  managers. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  an  actual  case  in 
point.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  our 
sad  experiences  occasioned  with  rent  re¬ 
ductions  during  the  dark  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  during  those  days  practically 
our  entire  time  was  spent  in  destroying 
what  we  had  built  up. 

Were  those  experiences  profitable  to  us? 
If  we  did  not  analyze  the  situation,  if  we 
did  not  bargain  with  the  tenants,  if  we 
did  not  receive  a  consideration  for  the 
owner  in  exchange  for  concessions,  then 
our  principal  is  now  starting  to  pay  for 
our  mistake.  Does  this  sound  reasonable 
when  the  client  is  paying  us  for  pro¬ 
tection  ? 

We  have  had  under  our  control  for  some 
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years  a  six-story  office  building  containing 
five  store-rooms,  for  which  we  were  receiv¬ 
ing  rentals  in  proportion  to  their  true 
rental  values  during  the  years  preceding 
1929.  With  the  depression  the  inevitable 
took  place  —  delinquencies,  concessions, 
lease  adjustments,  etc.,  etc.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  for  the  strongest  store  ten¬ 
ant,  a  national  chain,  who  demanded  a 
66%  reduction  in  rental,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  property  appeared  hopeless.  We  did 
not  reject  the  receivers’  proposition,  but 
after  due  consideration  we  determined  the 
rental  at  which  we  would  permit  this  ten¬ 
ant  to  continue  occupancy,  providing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  new  agreement  would  con¬ 
tain  a  proviso  granting  the  lessor  the  right 
to  cancel  on  sixty  days’  written  notice.  Of 
course,  this  was  embarrassing  to  the  ten¬ 
ant,  since  in  those  days  tenants  expected 
to  take  and  not  to  give.  After  numerous 
meetings  a  deal  was  completed  with  the 
lessor  obtaining  protection  with  a  recap¬ 
ture  clause.  The  same  protective  measure 
was  used  in  dealing  with  the  other  store 
tenants. 

Now,  it  is  unbelievable,  but  since  the 
first  of  January,  1935,  this  protective  idea 
has  done  more  to  strengthen  the  financial 
position  of  the  property  than  all  the  time¬ 
saving  and  money-saving  devices  combined 
could  have  done. 

We  leased  one  of  the  stores  at  fifty  per 
cent  increase  in  rental,  exercising  the  can¬ 
celation  privilege  to  obtain  possession.  We 
did  not  lose  the  tenant,  however,  since  he 
was  aware  of  the  lease  provision  govern¬ 
ing  all  store  tenures,  and  a  proposition 
was  received  from  him  for  one  of  the  other 
stores.  A  lease  was  executed  by  him  at 
a  substantial  increase. 

This  information  soon  found  its  way 
back  to  the  chain  store  lessee.  Immediately 
negotiations  were  in  progress  and  a  five 
year  lease  consummated,  not  only  on  the 
store  which  it  occupied,  but  for  additional 
space.  The  store  room  remaining  on  the 


old  basis  was  then  leased  to  one  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  who  was  dispossessed,  at  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  rent. 

After  all  these  negotiations  were  com¬ 
pleted,  the  chain-store  lessee  was  the  only 
tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises  which 
it  originally  occupied.  One  new  tenant 
was  secured  and  two  dispossessed.  We  are 
now  endeavoring  to  locate  one  of  the  dis¬ 
possessed  tenants  in  another  of  our  build¬ 
ings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  him  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month  more  for  a  store-room  in 
this  building  than  the  present  tenant  is 
paying,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  we  attained  in  the  one  building  will 
likewise  result  in  the  other. 

In  summing  up  the  results  obtained  in 
this  case,  it  now  appears  that  a  little  fore¬ 
thought  along  the  line  of  a  protective  in¬ 
come  producing  idea  has  saved  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner,  strengthened  the  security  of 
our  other  clients’  property  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  territory,  increased  the  income  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  take  care  of  more  than  50%  of 
the  operating  cost  of  the  entire  building, 
restored  faith  in  property,  and  for  us  has 
changed  the  prayer  of  William  I.  Mirkil, 
as  quoted  in  the  November,  1934,  issue  of 
the  Journal:  “Give  Us  Our  Monthly 
Rental ;  Deliver  Us  From  Concessions ;  and 
Grant  Us  Assurance  of  Renewing  Expir¬ 
ing  Leases,’’  to  the  following:  “Give  Us 
Our  Increased  Rental;  Deliver  Us  From 
Straight  Percentage  Leases;  and  Grant  Us 
the  Protection  of  Recapture  Clauses.’’ 

Fuel  Savings  vs.  Fuel  Income 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  many 
fuel  saving  devices  that  are  now  on  the 
market.  Some  have  merit,  while  others 
are  not  worth  the  time  we  spend  in  exam¬ 
ining  their  possibilities.  If  all  the  fuel 
saving  devices  were  incorporated  into  one 
w'orkable  unit  and  the  savings  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  were  obtained  and 
resulted  in  furnishing  steam  without  fuel 
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cost,  then  we  would  be  attaining  a  state  of 
•  perfection  in  money-saving  devices,  but 
even  with  such  a  device  you  would  fail  to 
accomplish  what  a  well  conceived  income 
producing  idea  on  boiler  rooms  did  several 
years  ago  for  an  owner  for  whom  we  were 
agents.  The  heating  plant  was  not  only 
installed  without  cost  to  the  owner,  but  a 
three  dollar  per  square  foot  rental  was 
obtained  for  the  space  which  it  occupied 
in  the  sub-basement.  Steam  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  lessee  of  the  boiler  room, 
but  the  lessor  resold  sufficient  steam  to 
other  users  at  a  profit  to  assure  him  of 
heating  his  premises  at  no  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  to  return  to  him  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  income.  In  this  case  the  income 
producing  idea  precluded  the  need  of  time¬ 
saving  equipment  and  developed  a  revenue 
producer. 

A  very  impressive  lesson  can  be  learned 
by  property  managers  from  a  close  study 
of  the  actions  of  the  individual  operator 
who  is  always  interested  in  saving  the 
penny  but  forgets  the  dollar.  He  spends 
his  time  on  money-saving  devices,  giving 
no  serious  thought  to  creative  ideas,  and 
depends  on  the  foresighted  property  man¬ 
ager  to  develop  and  advance  his  business. 
In  many  cases  his  limited  knowledge  of 
values  has  affected  adversely  the  rental 
and  price  structures  of  real  estate  of  entire 
blocks  of  cities  because  he  has  a  false  defi¬ 
nition  of  income-producing  ideas  which  to 
him  generally  resolves  itself  into  income- 
reducing  ideas. 

Now  this  article  may  appear  to  be  an 
indictment  of  the  operator  who  protects 
the  interest  of  his  owner  to  the  utmost  in 
the  matters  of  expenditures  for  opera¬ 
tions,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  because  I 
fully  realize  that  every  dollar  spent  in 
building  operations  must  be  closely  ana¬ 
lyzed.  But  in  doing  so  we  should  not  fail 
in  the  main  function  of  our  profession, 
i.  e.,  the  creating  of  income.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  if  the  property  manager  of  today 


will  divert  his  thoughts  from  money-sav¬ 
ing  devices  to  income  producing  ideas,  the 
real  future  of  property  management  will 
be  assured. 

— James  J.  Cushing,  Cincinnati,  O., 
The  Fred'k  A.  Schmidt  Company. 


The  Value  of  Institute  Membership 

Many  Realtors  have,  undoubtedly,  har¬ 
bored  the  feeling  that  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  was  beneficial  only  to 
the  larger  real  estate  offices  interested 
solely  in  the  management  of  large  office 
buildings,  apartments,  and  apartment 
hotels.  This  may  have  been  caused  by  some 
of  the  highly  technical  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Journal.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  these  papers,  so  complete  and 
thorough  in  detail,  might  very  well  be  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  or  need  of  the 
broker  in  the  small  town.  Yet  there  are 
very  few  of  these  articles  that  will  not  be 
of  some  assistance  to  the  small  as  well  as 
the  large  office. 

I  speak,  particularly,  to  the  Realtors 
who  maintain,  as  I  do,  an  office  in  a  town 
of  less  than  18,000  population.  For  us, 
there  is  a  very  decided  and  important 
place  in  the  Institute.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  many  of  these  towns,  only  one 
or  two  apartments  and  few  business  build¬ 
ings  of  any  size,  the  knowledge  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  we  can  get  from  the  Institute 
should  be  applied  to  our  particular  field. 

The  great  majority  of  the  property  in 
these  towns,  and  the  properties  in  which 
we  should  be  most  interested,  are  the  one 
and  two  family  houses.  We,  in  small 
towns,  must  of  necessity  deal  in  small 
units.  Our  overhead  is  small,  our  time 
fairly  free,  and  we  must  build  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  many  small  units,  even  though  the 
process  be  slow,  for  eventually  we  will 
have  such  a  firm  foundation  that  we  will 
have  a  steady  income  regardless  of  good 
times  or  bad. 

We  must  not  wait  until  some  large 
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tinancial  institution  hands  us  a  number  of 
properties  at  one  time,  for  they  may  not 
do  this  unless  we  can  show  them  that  we 
are  qualified.  In  soliciting  these  small 
units,  the  Institute  of  Real  Estata  Man¬ 
agement  is  just  as  indispensable  as  in 
other  cases.  In  the  first  place  the  owner 
who  is  forced,  through  business  or  per¬ 
sonal  reasons,  to  move  to  a  distant  city, 
needs  someone  in  whom  he  can  have  ex¬ 
plicit  confidence  to  look  after  his  prop¬ 
erty.  The  Institute  member  stands  out 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  average 
broker.  He  is  progressive — he  thinks 
enough  of  his  profession  to  learn  all  he  can 
of  the  science  of  property  management. 
He  is  in  a  position  to  say:  “Mr.  Owner, 
I  am  qualified  to  manage  your  property. 
I  belong  to  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  To  belong  to  that 
Institution,  I  must  follow  to  the  letter 
their  code  of  ethics.  This  means,  among 
other  requisites,  that  I  maintain  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bank  account  for  the  funds  of  my 
clients ;  the  persons  in  my  office  who 
handle  this  money  must  be  bonded ;  I  can 
not  accept  any  rebate  or  commission  for 
any  work  I  may  have  done  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  the  owner. 
Through  our  JOURNAL  we  know  how  the 
largest  and  most  successful  brokers  man¬ 
age  the  smallest  details  of  their  business. 


“We  learn  from  them  and  from  our  own 
experience  how  much  it  should  cost  to 
redecorate  a  room,  what  styles  are  in 
vogue,  and  a  score  of  other  important 
items.  The  additional  cost  to  you,  Mr. 
Owner,  is  less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  your 
investment.” 

I  am  not  attempting  to  list  the  many 
reasons  why  an  owner  should  have  a  prop¬ 
erty  manager  to  look  after  his  investment 
but  I  feel  that  these  arguments  are  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  owner  who  is 
forced  to  move  out  of  town.  Watch  your 
listings ;  find  out  where  the  owner  is  mov¬ 
ing;  there  are  many  moving  these  days 
and  these  owners  need  reliable  brokers 
to  look  after  their  interests.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  wide  open  field  here  for 
the  broker  in  the  smaller  towns  who 
wishes  to  build  a  management  business. 
As  the  number  of  single  units  grow  and 
you  are  able  to  demonstrate  your  ability, 
the  larger  accounts  will  be  easier  to  obtain 
and  soon  you  will  be  known  as  the  out¬ 
standing  property  management  concern 
in  your  community. 

The  securing  of  one  new  unit  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  pay  the  membership  dues 
in  the  Institute.  I  can  not  see  how  the 
small  broker  can  afford  not  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Elliott  &  Friedrichs, 

H.  Clay  Friedrichs — Westfield,  N.  J. 


*  *  * 


Articles  Worth  Reading 

“Activities  of  Cooperative  Housing  Societies  in  brokers  continue  in  the  management  business 


1933.”  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  40,  No.  4, 
April,  1935,  p.  867.  |0.50.  A  very  interesting 
article  on  the  present  status  of  Co-operative 
Apartment  buildings. 

Bailey,  Geo.  R.  “Summer  Rate  Gas  as  Fuel  for 
Office  Buildings.”  Skyscraper  Management, 
April,  1935,  pp.  6.  $0.45.  Three  Chicago  office 
buildings  are  now  using  gas  as  a  fuel  during 
the  summer  period. 

Bradley,  Vincent  P.  “How'  to  Boost  Your  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Management  and  Sales — Part  II:  De¬ 
tails  of  Maintenance  and  Renting  Procedure.” 
Rational  Real  Estate  Journal,  March,  1935, 
pp.  30.  $1.20.  Part  two  of  a  series  of  articles 
devoted  to  “more  business.” 

Buttenheim,  Harold  S.  “Possible  Modifications  of 
Urban  Land  Policies  in  America.”  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  2,  May,  1935,  p.  154.  $1.45.  Based  on 
a  paper  recently  presented  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  City  Planning  Institute. 

Carroll  James  J.  “Manager’s  Responsibility  in 
Neighborhood  Obsolescence.”  The  Economist, 
May  3,  1935,  p.  10.  $0.30.  Within  a  cycle  of 

25  years  residential  areas  fiourish,  reach  their 
peak  and  gradually  depreciate.  What  are  the 
reasons? 

Clawson,  Harry  M.  “Remodeling  House  Into 
Apartment  Building.”  The  Architectural 
Forum,  March,  1935,  p.  232.  $1.20.  Floor 

plans  showing  the  remodeling  of  a  private 
residence  into  light  housekeeping  apart¬ 
ments. 

Courtney,  Albert  J.  “The  Importance  of  Public 
Safety  in  All  Buildings.”  Real  Estate  Record. 
March  23,  1935,  p.  5.  $0.70.  A  worth  while 

article  on  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

Goodkind,  Herbert  K.  “1934  Operating  Costs  of 
35  Apartment  Houses.”  Real  Estate  Record, 
April  20,  1935,  p.  13.  $0.70.  Figures  which 

will  be  useful  in  breaking  down  costs,  or  com¬ 
paring  costs  in  one  building  with  those  herein 
presented,  or  using  the  results  reported  as  a 
means  of  reducing  costs. 

Hotchkiss,  Henry  R.,  Jr.  “Corrective  Treatment 
of  Water  Supplies.”  Buildings  and  Building 
Management,  May,  1935,  p.  30.  $0.45.  The 

author  of  this  article  is  a  chemical  engineer 
associated  with  the  faculty  in  the  School  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ickes,  Harold  L.  “The  Place  of  Housing  in  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.”  The  Journal  of  Land 
and  Public  Utility  Economics,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2. 
May,  1935,  p.  109.  $1.45.  The  Secretary  of 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  de¬ 
scribes  the  activities  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin¬ 
istration  in  meeting  the  issue  of  the  slums 
and  in  the  construction  of  good  replacement 
housing. 

Kruggel,  Arthur.  “The  High  Cost  of  Service  in 
Operating  Apartments.”  Rational  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Journal,  May,  1935,  p.  38.  $1.20.  Mr. 

Kruggel  offers  a  new  idea  on  selling  shelter 
service. 

McBride,  Glen  C.  “Permanency  in  Management.” 
Real  Estate  Magazine,  March  16,  1935,  p.  6. 
$0.30.  Now  that  sales  are  coming  back,  will 


or  will  it  be  a  side-line? 

“Modernization  Triples  the  Gross  Income  of  Small 
Apartment  Hotel.”  National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  March,  1935,  p.  34.  $1.20.  This  ar¬ 

ticle  will  not  be  of  interest  to  the  Manager 
who  is  merely  concerned  with  rent  collecting. 
Morris,  William  J.,  Jr.  “Landlord  and  Tenant 
in  the  Municipal  Court.”  Long  Island  Realty 
Magazine,  March,  1935,  p.  14.  $0.45.  An  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Justice  of  Municipal  Court, 
Queens,  before  the  Management  Division  of 
the  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board. 

Negley,  J.  J.  “Some  Causes  of  Reduced  Boiler 
Efficiency.”  Bronx  Real  Estate  and  Building 
News,  April,  1935,  p.  16.  $0.40.  Heating  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

Parker,  Leo  T.  “When  Is  Building  Owner  Liable 
for  Personal  Injuries?”  Building  and  Build¬ 
ing  Management,  May,  1935,  p.  42.  $0.45.  In¬ 
formation  on  the  cause  and  outcome  of  recent 
suits  filed  against  the  owners  of  buildings. 
Pearce,  C.  J.  “Percentage  Leases.”  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  April,  1935,  p.  242. 
$1.20.  Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
using  percentage  leases  are  well  explained 
here. 

“Record  That  Tells  the  Truth  About  the  Lease.” 
Buildings  and  Building  Management,  May, 
1935,  p.  33.  $0.45.  The  form  illustrated  in 

this  article  has  more  than  proved  its  worth 
in  one  office. 

“Schedule  of  Fair  Wages  for  Building  Employees.” 
Brooklyn  Realty  Magazine,  March,  1935,  p.  6. 
$0.50.  Scale  of  wages  and  hours  announced 
by  the  Brooklyn  Realty  Committee  on  Labor 
Relations,  Inc.,  owners  of  apartment  and  of¬ 
fice  buildings. 

Sheridan,  Leo  J.  “Skyscrapers’  Depression  Les¬ 
sons.”  Real  Estate  Magazine,  March  30,  1935, 
p.  10.  $0.30.  “The  economic  status  of  office 

buildings  is  but  a  reflection  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  it  cannot  overextend  its 
facilities  beyond  reasonable  requirements 
without  jeopardy  to  itself,”  says  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan. 

Smith,  R.  Graeme.  “Simplified  Operating  Record.” 
Skyscraper  Management,  April,  1935,  p.  3, 
$0.45.  A  form  developed  to  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  without  “Wading  through  a  mass  of  de¬ 
tail.” 

Vincent,  John  A.  “Quick  Estimates  of  Costs  for 
Unfurnished  Apartments.”  The  Economist, 
April  26,  1935,  p.  9.  $0.30.  Illustrated  with 

useful  tables  of  figures  for  apartment  build¬ 
ings  of  six  apartments  and  larger. 

Willcox,  W.  R.  B.  “Draftsmanship  Is  Not  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  The  Architectural  Record,  April, 
1935,  p.  255.  $0.70.  To  the  building  manager 
with  a  “flare”  for  architecture  this  article  will 
prove  interesting. 

Copies  of  the  magazines  in  which  these  articles 
appear  may  be  secured  from  the  Library  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  59 
East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  price  listed 
includes  the  price  of  the  magazine  and  a  small 
service  charge  for  mailing  and  postage.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  also  be  placed  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Grace  Perego.  Apartment  House  Ownership  and 
Management.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rochester  Alli¬ 
ance  Press,  Inc.,  1934.  337  p.  |5.00. 

Mrs.  Perego  has  been  in  the  business  of  build¬ 
ing,  selling,  leasing  and  managing  of  furnished 
and  unfurnished  apartment  houses  of  various 
types  and  sizes  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than 
21  years.  During  this  period  she  has  expended 
approximately  $4,750,000  in  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  for  several  hundred  build¬ 
ings,  which,  as  she  aptly  demonstrates,  qualifies 
her  as  the  author  of  such  a  work. 

For  many  years  in  the  conduct  of  her  business 
the  author  has  felt  the  need  of  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  prospective  building  managers.  This  lead 
her  to  suggest  such  a  course  of  study  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  this  volume  is  now  the 
text  book  for  this  course. 

Believing  that  an  owner  will  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  a  manager  who  understands  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ownership,  the  book  first  deals  with 
ownership  and  all  that  it  involves. 

Salesmanship,  advertising,  budgets,  office  and 
management  systems,  care  of  equipment  and  build¬ 
ing  maintenance,  interior  decorating  and  apart¬ 
ment  house  laws,  and  all  of  their  allied  subjects 
are  then  treated  in  an  interesting  manner,  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  to  the  most  minute  detail.  Even 
formulae  and  recipes  for  the  removing  of  all 
types  of  stains  from  various  building  material 
surfaces  and  floor  coverings  are  given. 

This  book  is  a  summary  of  what  the  author  has 
learned  through  her  many  years  of  experience 
augmented  by  the  results  of  a  series  of  compre¬ 
hensive  questionnaires  which  the  author  sent  to 
numerous  building  supply  manufacturers  and 
United  States  Government  bureaus  over  a  period 
of  years.  Before  publication,  the  material  was 
submitted  to  experts  and  authorities  in  the  many 
fields  touched  upon  for  criticism  and  revision. 

Although  primarily  intended  for  the  student 
who  plans  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  business 
and  particularly  the  building  management  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  much  contained  in  this  book  which 
should  be  of  interest  and  value  to  anyone  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession.  It  should 
prove  of  particular  worth  to  the  large  number 
of  newcomers  who  have  entered  the  profession 
in  the  last  few  years,  many  of  whom  surely  can 
not  have  the  detailed  knowledge  and  background 
which  is  necessary  for  success  in  this  business 
and  which,  ordinarily,  can  be  acquired  only 
through  many  years  of  experience. 

The  work  is  an  exhaustive  handbook  of  infor¬ 
mation  thfit  most  Realtors  and  their  employees, 
as  well  as  property  owners,  could  do  well  to 
assimilate. 


Its  contents  are  concisely  and  lucidly  set  forth. 
It  is  embellished  with  charts  and  forms  and  ends 
with  a  good  index  which  should  make  it  an  in¬ 
valuable  addition  to  the  real  estate  office  library 
for  quick  and  ready  reference. 

Theo.  M.  Holland. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  16,  1935. 

Bauer,  Catherine.  Modern  Housing.  Boston, 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  1934.  331  p.  $5.00. 

Following  the  leadership  of  Washington  busi¬ 
ness  at  present  is  centering  its  attention  on  the 
stimulation  of  the  capital  goods  industry.  Con¬ 
struction  has  been  particularly  slow  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  impetus  of  an  increased  business  tempo. 
The  country  is  still  supplied  with  adequate  space 
in  office  buildings  and  business  property.  Resi¬ 
dential  units,  however,  are  fast  being  absorbed 
since  there  has  been  an  almost  total  cessation  of 
such  construction  during  the  last  five  years  In 
directing  the  labor  of  the  large  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  into  the  creation  of  a  much  needed  prod¬ 
uct,  the  Federal  Government  has  embarked  upon 
an  extensive  housing  program  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  F.  H.  A.,  and  other  “alpha¬ 
bet  agencies.”  The  Press  has  suddenly  become 
“housing  minded”  and  the  country  is  being  fiooded 
with  publications  and  articles  of  all  kinds  from 
“ready  made  experts.” 

In  this  mass  of  ideas  and  theories  fiowing  con¬ 
tinually  from  the  printing  press  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  one  book  from  the  pen  of  a  careful  student 
which  summarizes  the  whole  subject  concisely, 
frankly,  and  without  prejudice.  Miss  Bauer  first 
introduces  the  cities  of  the  nineteenth-century 
with  their  black  congestion  and  wasteful  expan¬ 
sion.  Then  comes  a  period  of  enlightenment  in 
which  Octavia  Hill  appears  and  the  Garden  City 
idea  takes  root.  The  post-war  period  follows  with 
the  emergency  measures  of  the  housing  shortage, 
and  the  final  section  which  comprises  the  major 
portion  of  the  book  takes  up  in  nine  chapters  the 
elements  of  modern  housing.  Old  housing  meth¬ 
ods  are  at  present  in  the  discard.  New  methods 
must  take  the  place  of  old,  but  what  will  they  be? 
Have  we  yet  evolved  any  crystalization  of  opinions 
from  the  prevailing  confusion?  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  rely  upon  private  business  for  shelter  or 
shall  we  consider  it  a  “public  utility”?  Shall  we 
continue  with  small  individual  projects  or  shall 
we  plan  in  terms  of  the  large  neighborhood  unit? 
What  is  the,responsibility  of  the  government  and 
how  far  can  it  go?  With  the  assistance  of  the 
facts  brought  together  in  this  book,  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  with  greater  care,  substantiated  by 
the  experience  of  many  failures  and  some  few  suc¬ 
cessful  ventures. 

C.  M.  Jones. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  20,  1935. 
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ANNOUNCE 

Two  Practical  Courses  in  Real  Estate  Appraisal 

AUGUST  5-17  AUGUST  19-31 

Purposes : 

1.  To  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  appraisals  in  business. 

2.  To  develop  a  general  knowledge  of  underlying  appraisal  principles  and  valuation  theory. 

3.  To  offer  a  foundation  for  the  practical  approach  to  the  appraisal  procedure. 

4.  To  give  training  in  gathering  and  analyzing  field  data. 

5.  To  give  training  in  the  mechanics  of  the  appraisal  process. 

6.  To  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the  form  and  purpose  of  appraisal  reports. 

Instructors: 

All  of  the  instructors  are  M.  A.  Fs.  selected  from  the  membership  of  the  Institute  on  the 
basis  of  their  record  as  teachers  and  their  long  experience  in  actual  appraisal  work.  Each 
instructor  has  had  more  than  eight  years’  experience  and  has  appraised  all  types  of  real 
estate  ordinarily  found  in  metropolitan  areas  and  in  small  urban  communities.  The 
faculty  is  headed  by  George  L.  Schmutz,  M.  A.  I.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California — Dean  of  the 
Summer  Courses;  Ayers  J.  du  Bois,  M.  A.  I.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Herman  O. 
Walther,  M.  A.  I.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Method  of  Instruction: 

These  courses  will  be  presented  through  a  combination  lecture-case  study  method, 
including: 

1.  More  than  sixty  lectures  of  one  hour  each. 

2.  Regularly  and  specially  scheduled  round-table  discussion  periods. 

3.  The  actual  appraisal  of  two  properties  by  each  student,  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Assigned  readings  in  the  most  complete  real  estate  library  in  the  country.  These 
will  include  references  to  selected  appraisal  reports  in  the  Institute’s  collection 
of  more  than  1,000  duplicates  of  appraisal  reports  prepared  by  Members  of  the 
Institute  for  actual  clients. 

5.  Specially  prepared  mimeographed  text  material  covering  the  course  in  detail. 

6.  Personal  conferences. 

While  these  courses  are  intended  for  experienced  real  estate  men,  they  are  open  to  any  who 
have  an  adequate  background  of  education  and  training.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  100  students. 

A  booklet  giving  detailed  information  about  the  courses  may  be  had  by  addressing: 


The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

59  E.  Van  Buren  Street — Chicago,  Illinois 
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